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mirthful epring hath come tousat last: 

"pon her bei be brow she shakes the sparkling dew, 

And from her leafy screen peeps laughing through, 
Coaxing to distant climes the nipping blast! 
‘The mossy buds spring proudly up and fast ; 

For her white arm and robe of wavy blue 

Daintily o’er their tender shoots she threw, 
Till the fierce Wind King should have ridden past. 
Now, undisturbed, we feel her dear caresses, 

Now from the rainbow: foam stravge music sending, 
Now, as her graceful foot the green earth presses, 

The forest minstrels their soft tones are blending ; 
And the rich incense from her amber tresses ; 

Comes from her golden throne in clouds descending; 


—————— 
DWARKANAUTH TAGORE’S FETE. 


The event par excellence ot the day in the Parisian fashionable world 
is the unparalleled fete lately given by the celebrated Hindoo banker, 
Prince Dwarkanauth Tagore, at the Hotel Stackpool. This will interest 
the more our readers, as doubtless the Indian millionaire will follow up 
his splendid hospitality in London, where his reception has always been 
so cordial and flattering. b- ; nee 

For luxury, originality of idea, and magnificence of execution, this fete 
was unequalled. In Paris, the sumptuous hospitality of Lord Seymour, of 
Colonel Thorn, Mr. Hope, &c., are still remembered with admiration and 
regret—and in our own country, the fetes given by those of our nobility 
most celebrated for their magnificence and liberality—such as the Duchess 
of Sutherland, the Duchess of Buccleuch, the marchioness of London- 
derry, or the Duke of Devonshire—all these were eclipsed by the fairy- 
like wonders of the Hotel Stackpool. 

For the last two months, this rich nabob —whose fortune, according to 
report, amounts to more than three millions—has inhabited this fine hotel 
in the Rue St. Honoré, the gardens belonging to which extend towards 
the Champs Elysées. In less than six weeks, it had undergone a com- 
plete transformation from the cellars to the attics; and its inauguration 
took place with a magnificence of which it is impossible to form an idea. 

As early as eight o’clock, the whole of the Avenue de Marigny, from 
which there is an entrance to the garden of the Hotel Stackpool, was il- 
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luminated in the following fantastic and novel mode: 500 men dressed in | 


white, in the eastern fashion, were placed at intervais between the trees, 
down the whole length of the Avenue; they had each a lighted torch in 
their hands, with which, at certain signals, they described the most ec- 
centric evolutions. At one moment, all the light lay on the ground; the 
next instant, the branches of the trees appeared to be on fire; and then 
the body of light would advence and describe circles around the heads of 
this multitude of white phantoms. Some of the horses, however, having 
taken fright at the sight of this moving illumination, it was thought pru- 
dent to render it stationary. A vast tent in Persian damask, richly car- 
peted, was erected in the Avenue de Marigny, and it was here that the 
guests alighted. They were conducted to a saloon, surrounded with mir- 
rors, where the cloaks, &c., were deposited. About fifty camerisées, in 
Hindoo costume, were in attendance to remedy any little disorder of the 
toilette that might have arisen. A large gallery had been reserved for the 
servants of the guests, and at one time in the evening, there were nearly 
1200 valets assembled there. Different games had been provided for their 
amusement, and here also were stationed a score of laqueys, in oriental 
livery, who, with stentorian voices, shouted forth their names when their 
presence was required by their several masters. Thus, even the smallest 
exigencies had been provided for with a refinement of taste that is une- 
qualled even in polished and civilized Europe. But all this was but pre- 
paratory to the marvels which were to follow. Fout arcades, composed 
of flowers and shrubs, guarded by eight soldiers in Persian costume, each 
shouldering a naked blade, gave access to an immense saloon, the walls 
and ceiling of which were entirely covered with roses, whilst lamps of 
Tose-coloured crystal shed around a subdued and luxurious light. Here 
each lady received a bouquet of camellias, in the midst of which glittered, 
on a silver stem, a ruby, a sapphire, or an emerald; upon one of the silver 
{eaves which surrounded this novel species of flower, were traced, in black 
enamel, characters so mysterious and inexplicable, that they defied inter- 
pretation by the most learned. From the Saloon of Roses, the guests pro- 
ceeded to an immense garden, where groups of trees proudly displayed 
their premature foliage—here were bowers of roses, lilacs, or honey- 
suckle ; there orange trees and jessamines in full flower, diffusing around 
the most exquisite perfumes. A vast roof-work was erected above the 
tops of the trees, and from which were suspended, in the midst of flow- 
ers, « number of luminous globes, which gave light to the scene, while 
enormous pipes of hot water, concealed from the sight, produced the 
geutle warmth of a springday. Here birds, with brilliant plumage, war- 
bled their delicious notes ; and the sound of the gushing fountains mingled 
with the distant murmur of the polka or the waltz, in the dancing room. 
Here and there, were seen the guests reclining on the grass, beneath 
blossomed magnolias and orange trees. Further on, the guests entered 
the ball-room, from which proceeded the sounds of music; further still‘ 
was a long gallery, hung with magnificent stuffs, embroidered in silver— 
and there, seated on a species of throne of silk and gold, was the presiding 
Senius of these marvels—Dwarkanauth Tagore, doing the honours to his 
Suests with a mingled courtesy and dignity that was the object of general 
admiration. This manner of receiving his guests, strange as it may seem 
- European nations, was in perfect keeping with the eastern character of 
he scene. 
Atthe end of this gallery were numerous apartments, some destined to 
d ‘neing, some to quiet causertes, some to games of chance; and the walls 
Ot these were decorated with paintaings by the most noted artists of the 
rt Still further on, was a splendid concert-room, from which pealed 
rth the magnificent voice of Lablache, or the silver tones of Grisi, Per- 
Siani, Dorus Gras, &c. Thus had all tastes been consulted ; but yet one 
room remained closed—the object of universal curiosity. Suddeniy, the 
music ceased, the doors were opened, and a rush was made into the mys- 
terious apartment ; where, heaped up upon tables of exotic woods, cach- 
meres, Indian stuffs, Chinese and Japanese porcelains, jewels, and curi- 


osities of every description, were disclosed to the sight. An immense 
Sliver of ~ 


- urn, placed on a bronze tripod, contained tickets corresponding to 
‘Mysterious signs which were engraven on the silver leaves of the la- 
— bouquets; and a young girl, in Bayadere costume, was stationed 

cre to draw them. Immediately the ticket issued from the urn, the 


oe it bore was traced upon the pavilion in letters of fire; so that 
~ich lady knew directly if fortune had favoured her. There were 800 
“788; and amongst them, the Baroness de Ma—— gained a teapot in 
ag *elain ; the M arquise de Pastoret, a dress of India muslin ; the Coun. 
Pe aan. 3. superb piece of stuff, embroidered in gold; Madame Ron- 
“ la splendid cachemere, worth 8000 francs 
‘mediately the drawing of the prizes was concluded, the pleasures of 





the ball recommenced, and lasted till four o’clock, when a new scene pre- 
sented itself. The immense cour in front was changed into a banqueting- 
room—a gorgeous feast was here displayed—eighteen tables were laid out, 
and at each of them more than two hundred guests sat down. For those 
who coald find no room here, three vast saloons on the first floor were pre- 
pared. It is impossible to form an idea of the coup d’ il offered by this im- 
mense banquet, when seen from the windows of the first-fioor apartments, 
The niggardly fashion of seating the ladies whilst the men are standing be- 
hind them waiting for their turn was not observed. Here every one hada 
place, and the brilliant toilette and glittering jewels of ths fairer portion of 
the guests contrasted most effectively with the dark and sober costume of 
the gentlemen. The scene was one of endless variety, and was still further 
enhauced by the presence of 2000 laqueys dressed in gold and purple. On 
the table were superb edifices of lobsters. fortresses of pastry, mountains of 
pates, trufed fowls, entremets of rare delicacy, succulent hors d’euvres, 
and some few Indian dishes unknown and unappreciated by a European pal- 
ate. Amongst these dishes were dispersed silver girandoles bearing thou- 
sands of wax lights, whilst twenty-six enormous lustres, suspended from the 
ceiling, poured their flood of light upon the scene beneath. i 

The decoration of the saloon itself was very peculiar. On the ceiling and 
the walls was painted the whole history of Brahma, which was, of course, 
perfectly unintelligible to every one present; whilst the contrast between 
the brazen faces of the persons represented and the open intellectual coun- 
tenance of the master of the revels, was most remarkabie. When all were 
seated, distant sounds of wild “nd peculiar music were heard; they gradu 
ally drew nearer, and at last about thirty musicians made their appearance, 
They were dressed in silk tunics. Whilst some struck pieces of metal to- 
gether, others had small tambourines, and others again erformed on a 
species of hautboy. They were tollowed by about fifty Bayaderes, who 
formed into groups, and executed their national dances for the amusement 
of the guests during the repast. The banquet lasted so long, that the day 
had dawned before ali the guests had quitted the table. 

Never has Paris, in our memory, witnessed such a scene of enchantment 
as this—and it will be long ere it is furgotten.—London Court Journal. 
March 14. 

_—_—-—_. 


THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KADER, AND 
THE CAMPAIGN OF ISLY 


Resumed from the Albion of February 238. 


My reminiscences are, for the present, as far as Africa is concerned 
drawing towards a close,—not from default of matter, but because I shall 
soon have accomplished the task implied by my title. A few more of these 
chapters will carry me back to civilised countries. The continuance of my 
adventures,—which, though crowded into a brief time, were not we Ch 
would require a new theme, and perbaps greater leisure than I shall ong 
enjoy. I have carried the reader through no small diversity of scenes. 
have presented what will, perhaps, be judged hereafter no bad picture of 
the military world of Algeria, as well as of the doings during an important 
epoch,—and, indeed, it the popularity of these sketches be not deceptive, 
they will probably live longer than I shall. 


THE VICTORY OF ISLY. 


When the French arrived in the Isly neighbourhood they found, as the 
Marsha! had anticipated, that they were expected. Upon a gentle decli- 
vity, and across a little river, were drawn up the vast forces of the Mos- 
lems, Alas! among the French where was the antique faith which, on 
many a bloody and arduous day, had inspired their ancestors to trust in the 
God of Battles, and in the symbol of the one true and — religion against 
all the pomp, pride, numbers, and vain-glory of infidel enemies? Where 
was that graceful, that noble, that exalted inspiration, which could dwell 
with trustfal delight upon the traditions of miraculous victories, gained by a 
few over countless thousands ? 

At present, was the spirit of the French very noble? was it much better 
than that of freebooters and of buccaneers? Certainly it was better; 
though not what it has been. At all events, it immeasurably excelled the 
barbarous fury, the unbridled and Panic ferocity which animated the 
swarthy camp before them. : ; 

The troops were quickly marshalled in the fore-ordered form, and in that 
form crossed the river. De Lamoriciére found himself resting upon the 
stream, which in that spot made a bend, and was looped around his divi- 
sion. All was arranged, and now the quadrangle stood still, with grim and 
sinister serenity. The drams rolled a martial peal, and the trampets blew 
their various calls. The only other sound was the pawing of the feet of 
the war-horses, and their glad neigh, as they said, ‘ Ha! ha!’ among the 
trumpets. The steeds stool inside the quadrangle ; the Spabis and the Hun- 
ters of Africa sat upon them,—like sculptured figures,—with their drawn 
sabres blazing in the ardent light. ; a 

The guns, ready, and pointed towards the neighbouring hill, were drawn 
up before the horses; the artilierymen were at their places, alert and at- 
tentive. 

All around glowed the blazing walls of embattled bayonets, in triple 
rows, but severed into innumerable hollow squares, through the intervals, 
of which the barbarian cavalry seemed invited to enter, and their own at 
liberty to sally. On the side facing the hill where the Maroquine host was 
arrayed, an ominous gap was made in the bristling order,—and through 
here the destined storm of artillery was to roll. Such was the French 
battle. 

On the opposite side the vast cavalry force, which{had filled Marshal Bu- 
geaud’s mind with so much anxiety, could now be seen by every soldier in 
his little army, and looked even greater than reality apun that shelving hill, 
not undecked with a few pretorian pavilions. These seemed to distend and 
multiply the equestrian rauks of the barbarians. 

Notwithstanding the great disproportieu in numbers between the two ar- 
mies, the memory of former engagements, the very fact that the French 
came of their own accord to this battle, and, above all, the difficult and 
menacing array into which military science had thrown the European 
troops, held the enemy for some minutes in silent awe. Those several 
consideratiens occupied and arrested their purpose; and they gazed with 
a sort of stupefaction upon the resolute countenance of their accustomed 
conquerors. 

Upon this the Marshal, who had not come merely to look and be louked 
at, made a signal to the gunners, and immediately a well-directed discharge 
filied the hill with confusion, and drew down that formidable horse to the 
attack, On they came with loud shouts, but with less than usual of their 
supererogatory and fanciful evolutions. They seemed indeed bent on bu- 
siness. The secund regiment of the line, and all the men under Colonels 
Tempourre and Eynard, bore the brunt of this heavy onslaught with great 
steadiness. ‘The soldiers reserved their shots till the goums of the enemy 
were within pistol-range, and then they fired in well-directed volleys. Bat 
it was not as hitherto. The Moslems seemed to have thrown away or 
staked their lives before they came on to the charge,—so little did they va- 
lae them. One victory they were determined, at last, to gain. Their rush 
was reckless and terrible. Those who fell in the first rank scared not at all 
those who rode in the second. Forestalling the next volley, they dashed 
forwards, and impaled their horses alive upon the bayonets. Some were 





Moor, indeed, went flying through a momentary aperture in the ranks, and 
alighted, steed and all, in the very centre of a hollow square. The next in- 
stant he was killed by a random ball from an Arabian pistol. By violence 
or by wile,—sooner or later,—they were bent upon breaking or escalading, 
upon forcing or turning, that living wall. 

A tremendous noise of carnage had now arisen—-the clash of steel—the 
rumble of carriages—the ceaseless and widely-spread tramp of chargi 
horses—the whiz of the flying balls—the groans of the dying—the cdomna 
the wounded—the yells of the hale and survivors—the loud hvarse word of 
command, given in a strange tongue among the enemy, and pronounced at 
one moment in French, uttered in Arabian at the next, among the Euro- 
peans—the neigh of innumerable war-horses—the occasional biast of the 
trumpet—and the perpetual roll of the dram—with now and then a deep re- 
echoing sound of firing cannon—all formed a terrible concert, which lasted 
for many consecutive ‘hours with unabated violence. 

In the mean time a dense cloud of mingled dust and smoke enveloped 
the battle. The breeze, which was faint and sickly under that murderous 
sun, wafted this shroud aside from time to time, revealing the shifting posi- 
tion of the field, and the many startling figures and groups who were play- 
yo Newey parts, or ere np A stifling smell of gunpowder was 
diffused far and near ; and, that all the senses might be assailed with the 
like unpleasantness, it was not unfrequently that the plunging horses 
dashed upwards great heaps of dirt and mire into the gasping mouths of 
men and officers as they panted for breath. 

In that rocking and tamuliuous medley the officers were as unsure of their 
footing as on shipboard ; for the close quadrangle occasioned strange jousts. 
As the tide of battle swayed to and fro with countless shocks, friends were 
overthrown and dashed down by friends, after the utmost might of the foe 
had failed to move them. This work of carnage lasted as we say, for 
several hours. The balls were flying thick as hail ; but chiefly from French 
to Moore. In the mean time the Spahis and Hunters of Africa had great 
difficulty to hold in their highly-mettled steeds; for they had not as yet 
made asingle charge worthy of commemoration. There they had stuod 
ever since the beginning of this obstinate and not immemorable, battle; 
awaiting the word of command. Fear, and hope, and anxiety had possessed 
their hearts, wuch more than if they had been actually engaged ; und they 
could hardly be prevented from bursting forth, and relieving their worn- 
down and jaded comrades in the infantry. 

Certainly the Moors were now beginning to prevail by numbers and ob- 
stinacy over all the steadiness of disciplined valour. Most of the men in 
the front rows of the hollow squares were wounded. NS f were all wea- 
ried aid worm out. The bayonet was dropping from their hands with v 
faintness and They looked more like the spectres of the damned, 
than like civilized warriors; for, as the heat of the day had drawn & profuse 
and streaming perspiration from their brows, the dense dust which had been 
thrown up adhered in a clotted mass to their countenances, and conspired 
with the gunpowder to make tnem look blacker than the natives of Ethio- 

ia. This ill-omened complexion, streaked as it was with blood, and hang- 
ing ils veil over faces haggard with weariness, anxiety or pain, struck the 
beholder with wonder and awe, and possessed a certain sublimity in the 
very greatness of its horror. 

Still the men held out. The division most bardly pressed was that under 
the command of De Lamoriciére, along the banks of the river. The fero- 
cious assailants strove hard to drive that division into the water. All day 
long the men had sustained a heroic struggle against overwhelming odds ; 
but now it seemed impossible to resist any longer. The soldiers were 
fairly worn down by the murderous heat of the day,as well as by the 
superhuman efforts which they had been called upon to make beneath its 
influence ; for no sooner had they mowed down one goum than another had 
seemed to spring out of the ground; uo soover had they cleared away one 
swarm of assailants than another had enveloped them in its desolating cloud. It. 
was impossible to hold out for another quarter of an hour. The soldiers 
were sinking upon the earth, by twos threes, in swoons of downright 
exhaustion. Le Lamoriciére seemed a lost man; and the fairest light in 
the military firmament of France was about to go down for ever. und 
and round about him was closing the dark tide of a failing battle; when 
suddenly the Viceroy perceived bis strait, and felt that then or never was 
the time to send forth the French cavalry,-—reserved fresh and vigorous for 
that final emergency. A blast of the trumpet, and the tremble of the 
ground beneath his feet, announced to De Lamoriciére that the Spahis and 
the Hunters of Africa were coming. Yes, they were coming! 

They came. Where the sable horsemen were thickest,—through a vast 
sea of heavy cavalry, all bent upon overwhelming De Lamoriciére’s little 
band in the loop of the Marsh,—now thundered the Spabis. They had 
come round through the gaps of the quadrangle, and bearing down a few 
intervening goums by main force, they fell furiously upon the flank of the 
great body of cavalry which was pressing De Lamoriciére’s division. 

Jussout led on his gallant men. Their horses were perfectly unblown, 
the riders were fresh ; they were in the nicest order; they rode down a 
declivity ; they bad a short gallop before reaching the foe ; they were in an 
absolute fever of fury, so long and galling had been the delay of their 
vengeance ; they were stimulated by the sight of their falling comrades ; 
thus I say, with moral and physical momentum combined in the highest 
degree, their charge was like the fall of acataract, or the crash of a vast 
rock, or the ponderous down-coming of a hage and mighty ruin. Nothing 
could withstand so tremendous a momentum. 

Jusseuf is perhaps the best cavalry officer in the whole world. He is an 
Arab to the manner born, and to the manner bred, with a noble and warlike 
person, and a fine genius for his profession. I would back him against 
every cavalry oflicer in the English service ; just as | would fearlessly op- 
pose the conqueror of Scinde to even De Lamoriciére—sanguine that vic- 
tory would rest with the former. But never had Jussouf evinced such 
brilliancy, never had he approved himself so incomparable a leader of horse, 
as on this critical and important occasion. The moment had been rightly 
seized by Marsha! Bugeaud and by Colonel Tartras ; it was no less rightly 
improved by Colonel, now General Jussouf. He rode fairly through the 
Mussulman cavalry, and then back again, followed by his Spahis. The 
slaughter which they effected was terrible; but the slaughter was not so 
great as the overthrow , ; : 

The Hanters of Africa, or Chasseurs d’Afrique, followed this valiant 
example; and presently the labouring and nearly exhausted divisions were 
relieved from the stress of battle. } 

Then the sharpshooters could find a breathing time to ply their skilful 
and galling fire, useless in the storm and tide of conflict, but most murde- 
rous during its decline and ebb. Still the two gallant regiments of cavalry, 
which had effected this seasonable interposition, slackened not their efforis, 
but pressed the advantage which they had gained, and even pressed it into 
a victory; for fresh and strong amid the weariness of all the other forces, 
they were masters of the en sumbered field. They lorded it sternly amid 
the wrecks of the battle. Already the Moors had been swept backward, 
and were clustering up the hill, frown which they had originally descended. 
No sooner were they collected in sufficient numbers on that convex and ex- 
posed theatre, than the cannon opened once more upon them. 

Completely discomfited, they now swarmed over its brow and fled ; the 
French host sent up one glad shout; and thus ended the battle of Isly—a 








very hard fought and stubborn field. In the pursuit more of the barbarians 
fell than in the ewgagement; tor the French cavalry was much fresher than 


known to leap at the tripple barrier, and attempted to clear it; and one | the fugitive squadron. 
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Abd-£] Kader escaped in the general route. If he had had the supreme 
command of so formidable an army, there is no saying how the conflict 
would have eventuated. The four thousand men whom he Jed, though Jess 
fell and Jess wild in their violence, had done perliaps more execution than 
the Abd-E!-Bokhari and the other black regiments. Abd-El. Keder now led 
his men swiftly off from this disastrous field, in which bis peculiar loss was 
very trifling ; and, indeed, in which his political gains were perbaps exceed- 
‘nay important. The slaughter and discomfiture of so many brave iroups 
belonging to Abd-Er Rahmah cleared away some of the obstructions which 
lie between tbe aspiring Emir and the throne of Mcrocco. But of that no 
more—it enters not into my theme. ‘This much only will [ say, that if the 
modern Jugurtha do not supplant the modern Bocchus, Bocchus may 
perchance again betray Jugurtha, and send him to the French Rome in 
chains. 

From this field, et all events, Abd-El-Kader retired no personal loser, and 
with neither honour nor disgrace. The pursuit is said to have been carried 
to the distance of forty-five miles betore bridle was pulled. Such, in fine, 
was the Lattle of Isly, which ended the campaign, and drew forth the treaty 
with Morocco. This convention made with less than Punic faith, has been 
already broken with worse than Moorish infidelity. But at first the effects 
of it, and of the short but vigorous campaign which had produced it, were 
truly electrical. The terror of the French name was diffused beyond Mount 
Atlas, and penetrated even as far as the tropical deserts of Getuba; and in- 
deed, in Morocco every Frenchman became, for a while, an object of awe 
and wonder; so much so, that the correspondents of our English papers, 
despatched to glean tor Northern ears the particulars of events so startling, 
complained in: lachrymose accents that an English Consul was now not one 
half so great a man as a French—that the former's commands were neglect- 
ed, where the wishes of the latter were anticipated. An, well-a-day! had 
they but seen a General Napier for one brief campaign, the Moors would then 
indeed have been able to conjecture to what lengths may be curried the en- 
ergy and might of war. , 

ut I here close my narrative of military events. Enough of that iron 
music ; another strain awaits the reader, if he care to pursue any further the 
bridle path of my personal adventures. 


THE RETURN HOME. 

It was acloudless and dazzling day. As free now as I had previously 
been restricted, | was enjoying with inexpressible zest wy walk upon the 
shaggy sides of the great mountain of Oran, already minutely described by 
me. The cerulean waters of the Mediterranean, undulating with a breeze, 
diffused freshness along the shores. 1 was gradually ascending towards the 
venerable ruin which crowns the brow of the mountain. Al every step new 
worlds were revealed to me, the horizon expanded, the plain betrayed its 
secrets, the sea exhibited new sails. All nature seemed at that moment in 
awiul sublimity. The embattled heights of Oran were growing smaller and 
smaller, ‘The noise of the waves upon the iron-bound coast became more 
and yet more mellow ; it sounded like the deep notes of a huudred thousand 
oo most magnificent anthem, 

had reached the old ruin. Heaven only knows of what era it had been 

the ornament in its younger time! Sitting down upon a dismantled battle- 
ment, I gazed in raptures dowa the immeasurable depths which decline om 
every side. 

‘Poetry,’ said I, ‘is not altogether lost to me. I have awoke out of a 
horrid dream! Again I live the life of day! From my soul I adore and thank 
the All-wise Hand which guides my destiny ! ’ 

Scarcely were the words spoken when alittle tinkling bell, silvery and 
sweet, and scarce louder than a blackbird’s song, struck softly upon my ear, 
This musical interruption seemed to proceed from the air, as if the Great 
Spirit whom I addressed had vouchsafed to bid an angel sound a gentle ac- 
ear ta of my humble adoration. I looked up. 1 could see nothing 
but the deep effulgence of thedark bluesky. 1 pundered and listened ; 
but all was still. 

‘Alas!’ cried I, aloud, ‘are my nerves so shaken by the horrors I nave 
saffered as to cheat and cozen me with these unreal fancies? I will go 
down to Oran, and sleep for three days.’ 

I was Getting up when aguin, certainly, I heard the bell. It was a most 
clear and ringing sound, fairy-like and silvery ; but this time I detected the 
secret. I perceived a swallow which was flying to and fro the ruins, and 
which had a small bell fastened to its neck. The bird had been caught, 
caparisoned, and then let go again. As I watched the pretty ringer, who, 
with so admirable a taste, placed himself in an old tower and ruined bel- 
p Ba order that he might peal the more suitably forth his tiny chimes, I 
observed that he entered a nook in the wall. The only exit from this nook 
was the aperture by which he had entered it; aud in the meantime he was 
gone so far in that he could not see me. I determined to climb hastily up 
and catch him. 
® Softly and breathlessly I climbed to the spot ; I thrust in my hand. Oat 
flew the swallow, his little bell ringing in triumph. But my hand rested 
upon an odd substance. I grasped and drew it forth. Occupied in keeping 
my hold of the treasure trove, whatever it might be, I lost my footing, an 
fell to the ground more rapidly than I had intended. It was merely ashake 
and a moment afterwards I wasseated in my former place, examining the 
document—for document it was. It was an old parchment, with a broken 
and defaced seal, [ opened it, aud words, in Greek characrers, met my eye, 
which being translated, signifies, word for word, ‘ You shall go towards the 
East, as far as the town of the False Prophet; and there you shall search 
around at the gate “ Bab-El Oued.”’ The date of 1745 was upon the 
parchment. Now I began to reflect upon and to wonder at this myste- 
rious injunction, which the very birds of the air seemed to have carried to 
me, 

* The gate Bat-El-Oued,’ said I, « is a gate in Algiers and Algiers ac- 
cordingly must be the town designated. [ will certainly remark that gate 
well when I go thither: and 1 must sail at all events on the day after to- 
morrow. 

_ 1 was musing over this singular incident, and descending from the ruin 
in deep thought when a footstep near me broke my reveries, and aroused 
me to attend to a new prodigy, quite as perplexing ; for the wonders of the 
day had notyetended. | behelda gentleman enter the ruin near where I had 
sat, and look curiously around him. He was dressed in the French man- 
ner, and in his hand a fowling-piece. 1 watched him attentively : for, 
ty as it seems, I felt a violent curiosity to discover what he 
sought. After a few moments’ study of the ruin, he took out a pocket- 
book of Russian leather, and began to look over certain papers, as if for 
directions. Every instant he would raise his eyes, and examine the 
building on all sides. At length he approached the wall that contained 
the nook where I found the document; and what was my amazement nay, 
almost my horror, to see him climb where I had climbed, and thrust his 
hand into the very crevice where 1 had thrust mine! I thought myself 
under the power of magic. oa into the crevice, and, withdrawing 
his hand, thrust it in again and again, until, at length, finding nothing 
ease down, and began to tear his hair in an agony of rage and des- 
air. 

I approached, and inquired what troubled him. Upon this he reco. 
vered himself, and seemed much ashamed that a stranger should have 
overseen the paroxysm to which_he had yielded ; but reflecting for a mo- 
ment, he begged of me to sit down and listen toa strange story. I very 
gladly complied, and he thus began :— : 

_* My grandfather was the architect of his own fortune, and left many 

distinctions as well as inexhaustible wealth to his eldest son, my father ; 
but arnong other legacies, he bequeathed an iron box, which was to re- 
main shut until so father should have ason that reached the age of 
twenty-one ; and then it was to be given to that son, who alone was to 
open it. When I was of age | was allowed to open this box. I carried 
it to my room; locked the door: and then unlocked the mysterious 
casket. No one knew how my grandfather had passed his youth ; all that 
the world could ascertain was, that he was a man of matchless acquire- 
ments and of really stupendous knowledge. I alone was destined to di- 
vine something of that carefully hidden history—ot that mysterious and 
to all others in inscrutable ordeal, which had prepared my illustrious an- 
cestor to play so higher part in the great drama of the world. For me 
alone, who had never seen him and whom he had never seen, had he re- 
served that inestimable advantage. Well, Sir, I opened the casket. 
found about a million of francs ; and one letter in my grandfather’s hand- 
writing, superscribed thus: ‘ 7'o my grandson.’ | unsealed it, and read 
these words: * Go to London; take lodgings (here followed the name of 
the street and the very number of the house), and seek behind the third 
beam from the door of a room [which was also specified], seek there what 
waits you.’ 

‘IT ebeyed. I went to London; took the lodgings; and before I slept, 
proceeded to the indicated spot. I loosened the beam ; looked behind it, 
and saw a letter addressed as before ‘ T’o my grandson.’ The letter com- 
menced in French with a single short sentence, to the purport that as 
soon as I should be able to read what followed without the aid of an ia- 
terpreter, | must quite London on the errand specified. The rest was in 
English. _ 1 immediately began to study English, and learned .that lan- 
~~, in less tiine than it was perhaps ever before acquired in. I then 
read my grandfather’s letter through, and found that it ordered me to a 
very distant scene, to look for what should await me. The next letter 
was inGerman. But, not to weary you with the detailed account of the 


— 


authority, and without enumeratiag to you the many various languages I 
have in the same manner been compelled to examine, the several per- 
sons of importance whose acquaintance I have been taught to make, the 
different countries [ have seen, labours borne, and dangers braved; let it 
be enough to say simply, that to this old ruin was I finally directed, and 
to thatcrevice yonder. It was my last mission. See! Read! And 
when you learn that I have come four thousand miles from the far east, 
in obedience to my ancestor’s behest, you will be able to appreciate 
the bitterness of my disappointment at finding, for the first time, that my 
poor grandfather’s instructions were carelessly or wrongly made, and 
that his designs are frustrated at last. Doubtless, he intended to guide 
me to some important and adequate end, after so many studies and so 
many labours.’ 
Here the stranger ceased, and struck his forehead with the palm of his 
hand. The reader may judge the bewilderment with which I listened 
to this romantic and unprecedented story. 
‘ I have climbed to that nook,’ said I, ‘ and by a singular coincidence 
searched it.’ 
‘ Is it possible ? exclaimed he: ‘ and what did you find in the cre- 
vice ? 
‘ There was a bird,’ said I, ‘with a bell round its neck.’ 
* Bah !’ cried he, ‘ birds don’t live a century. And unless it was a stuff- 
ed bird, dead long ago, it could hardly bring mea message from the 
grave of my grandfather.’ 

At this moment the little swallow passed by us, with its silvery sound- 
ing bell. 
a will shoot it,’ said the stranger, raising his fowling-piece to his 
shoulder, and taking deliberate aim. 
* Nay, nay, don’t kill the poor little swallow,’ exclaimed I ; ‘it is adear 
little bird, and will come to me if I call it.’ At the same time, I pushed 
his gun aside. He looked at me with a smile of great humour and said, 
that, as the bird would probably pass again and again, I should not baulk 
him another time. 
‘if, however, you can call the bird, do so,’ added he. ‘I am supersti- 
tious upon this subject ; and I look on that bird as my letter-bearer and post- 
man. I! must have him, dead or alive.’ 


I chirped to the swallow, which had been tame once, as its beel proved. 
The poor little creature lent its ear, and then came wheeling its airy circles 
nearer and nearer; until, at last, it settled on my shoulder, fluttering its 
wings and eyeing me askance with its bright beady orb. It wasa beauti- 
ful swallow, left behind by its wibe; it was the summer’s straggler. My 
new companion seized it, and examined its neck. Interlaced in the thread 
which suspended a little bell was a piece of silver paper. He gently un- 
rolled the paper, and we beheld the words in Evglish: ‘Home ! wan lerer, 
home!’ 


‘An omen!’ cried he, ‘an undoubted omen! I shall now return to 
France ; my travels are over.’ 

‘ Not so,’ retarned I, ‘those words are intended for me, as is evident 
from their being written in England. [Iam an Englishman, and I claim the 
augury. Nay, listen tome. This mandate, I tell you, is addressed to me; 
you have found my omen. It is I who have found yours.’ 

I then handed him the parchment; telling him that, having climbed up 
to the crevice after the bird, my hand had lit upon that old scroll. He 
looked eagerly at it, and said ** How strange is this whole adventure! You 
are indeed quite right; for here I can recognize my grandfather’s seal 
though much defaced. This is mine. The other is yours. Then I am 
bound for Algiers.” 

‘So am I,’ was my remark. 

And we descended the mountain in great good humour, and making 
many sage observations upon the mysterious plans and dispensations of 
Divine Providence. 

When we arrived among the habitable localities, my new acquaintance 
took oueé street and [ another. Before separating we made an appointment 
— for a place many hundred miles away, at the Bab El Oued Gate, in 
Algiers. 

“A letter for you, Monsieur,’ said the garcon to me, as I entered my 
hotel, which was the TJ'rois Freres Provencauz, built snugly in a low and 
secluded part of Oran; but if [ be not grossly deceived, the very best house 
of the kind in that martial town. 

‘ Give me the letter,, said 1. 

The garcon brought it on a salver, with many bows and a profusion of 
obsequious grimaces. 

‘ This has not come by post, I perceive,’ said I to my very French atten- 
dant. 

‘No, Monsieur, vous avez bien raison, it came by hand. A Gibraltar 
Jew left it here, and requested you would call on him this evening and take 
your sherbet aud pomegranate with his family and himsell.’ 

« My sherbet and pomegranate with his family and himself?’ quoth [, in 
genuine astonisLment. ‘And pray how am [ to get to Gibraltar this eve- 
ning 7” 

‘To Gibraltar, Monsieur!’ said the garcon, looking as surprised as a 
garcon can. ‘I conciuded he has a house in Oran.’ 

‘Ah, ak,’ said I, ‘that alters the case; and pray where is his house in 
Oran ?’ 

‘Don’t know, Monsieur. I moreover concluded that Monsieur knew.’ 

‘ Oh, and has he left no address?’ 

‘Monsieur, none.’ And with this pithy announcement, my very French 
friend grimaced and disappeared. 

The letter was from a person at Cadiz—a relation, for whom I have the 
sincerest esteem and love. This relation knowing that I was to return to 
England, invited me to take the Gibraltar line, and in passing to spend some 
tume with her, amid the garden-like fertility of renowned Andalusia ; of 
Andalusia, respecting which poets have sung so many enthusiastic rhapso- 
dies, and on which the saintly Archbishop of Cambray, the divine Fénélon, 
condescended, in Télémaque, so lyrically to descant. Sweet Andalusia,— 
more beautiful than Provence,—land of almost fabulous delights—land of 
love, and sun-light, and serenity—land of the glorious day and of the starry 
night; where Nature has poured forth her choicest stores with the horn uf 
abundance, History has scattered many a thrilling memorial of Moorish 
emprise, vf Spauish and Christian triumph. Earthly Paradise! shall I 
never see you? At least, as yet, that happiness has been denied me. 


Sallying forth I took my road towards the Jewish quarter, till, before 
reaching the Place Napoléon and half-way up the hill, 1 saw a little urchin, 
holding an officer’s horse at the door of a showy-looking shop. | instantly 
perceived from his physiognomy that the lad was a Jew; and accosting 
him, I asked the address of the person who had brought my letter. He at 
once told me; and I continued my laborious way ; laborious I say, for the 
sun was still in his power. 


When [ arrived at a certain little square in the Jewish quarter, I turned 
under a low archway, and entered a small shady quadrangle, of which the 
one half was occupied by a Turkish family, the other by my Jewish friend. 
I had to pass through the former to reach the latter. And here [ encoun. 
teredfa sort of adventure. The Turkish women, as is well known, go veiled 
through the streets and all public places; but they indemnify themselves for 
this compulsory modesty, by taking care at home to be unveiled indeed. 
For my part, [do not think them either handsome or attractive—veiled or 
unveiled ; and have often in the south thanked Providence, that throughout 
the countries where perfumes are most needed, they should most abound. 
1 will say no more. 


Now, it so chanced, that as I was passing that portion of the quadrangle 
where the Turkish women lived, they caught sight of me—a stranger, a 
Frank, and a man. They immediately fell into strange disorder, and I 
therefore concluded that the keeper of the harem was takingadoze. How. 
ever that may be, the commotiou among the Moslem damsels was excessive, 
and though they began with a giggle, they ended with a downright attack. 
This was occasioned by a little freak of mine. Recollecting that they hide 
their faces from us in the streets, I determined to hide mine from them in 
the house; accordingly I drew the skirt of my cloak over my head, and 
peered at them as they had many a time peered at me—they and others of 
their nation-- with only one eye and a bit of my forehead visible. This was 
too much for their endurance ; and whether it was that they were infected 
by the frolic of my action, or in whatever other spirit. they plucked my cloak 
from off my head, and then very nearly plucked my head from my shoulders. 
I made my escape with no small difficulty, and presented myself to my 
Hebrew friend in a state of considerable excitement, protesting that it was 
a less difficult matter to contend with the Moslems, than with their 
women. 


Piccolomini, for by that name I will for the present call him, Piccolomini 
the Jew laughed very heartily at the plight in which he found me, as well 
as at the adventure which accounted for my disarray. Piccolomini was an 
excellent fellow. Piccolomini had no prejudices, either national or domes- 
tic, personal or sectarian, of blood, of custom, or of education. He wasa 
man of the world, with, in his manners, a not ungt ceful brevity and 
straightforwardness, which he had probably picked up among the Eng!ish 
in Gibraltar. He treated me as a countryman; and [am sare I never 
should have guessed he was a Jew. I passed a most delightful evening 
with him and his family ; but | took care to propose a whimsical amend- 
ment upon the pomegranates, and sherbets, the grapes, the oranges, the 
dates, the Barbary figs, and the many other cooling refreshments so suited 





several successive journeys on which I was then dispatched by posthumous 


to the clime, and which, tastefully laid out by young Esther Piccolomini, 








a May 2 


amid flowers and leaves, and supported by many deliciv-us wines, tempted 
the palate and restored the queue: 

‘I would not,’ I said, when my excellent host asked me did I approve oj 
the fare ; ‘I would not banish one particle from that delicious and bee-like 
banquet; but there is, however, a beverage which, if it were there, would 
perfect the array, | mean simply tea.’ 

‘Aba,’ said Esther, laughing gleefully, ‘and eagily hai too! nay, promise 
me you will truly and faithfully say whether you think the tea Lam going 
to make for you be as good as that you are used to take in England.’ 

I promise,’ said I; ‘only I do not want you to go. Neither tea, nor 
wine, nor nectar itself eee 5 console me for even your momentary ab- 
sence.’ 

She gave mea iost charming smile in answer to this declaration, and 
assured me her absence would not be long; and then she proceeded to 
make tea, after which she served me with her own fair hands. I protest 
I never enjoyed tea so much in all my life. Perfumes and a pair of beax- 
tiful hookahs were next brought in by the Arabian attendants, aud while 
Esther sang some Eastern melodies to the guitar, Piccolomini and I, (tirst I 
had ascertained that Esther really liked the smell of the tobacco) smoked in 
serenest mood, exchanging a few sage remarks. Yes, | exchanged re- 
marks with Piccolomini, and glances with his daughter. What principally 
pleased me in her was the genuine, unaffected modesty of ber demeanour, 
Second-rate attractions acquire every charm, with that quality ; aud without 
it, the most perfect beauty is, and ever has been, loathsome in wy eyes. 

Uccasionally Esther would lay down the guitar, and listen while I told 
snatches of my recent adventures to Piccolomini. He was very much in- 
terested by certain fragments of my reminiscences, and it were hard to say 
whether they or his hookah pleased him most. But when I came to the 
adventure on the Mountain of Oran that morning, he went to the length of 
laying down his pipe, and mused in perfect stillness ou so curious & coiuci- 

ence. 

I may here mention a circumstance which I had forgotten to state. 
When the stranger whom I met at the ruin, had been in London and had 
found his grandfather’s letter, sending him to Germany, he also found 
another in the same place, directing kim to look in a certain house in the 
city for what awaited him ; but each of the letters enjoined him to choose 
between them, nut to use both, and to leave the rejected of the two in the 
place where he had originally found it. ‘The address and description of this 
place he gave to me, on one condition: 

‘Since,’ said he, ‘I cannot use both the letters, do you seek out and 
open the one which I left behind, on condition of one promise, that you 
write to me an exact account of its injunctions which you will accurately 
follow, making me acquainted with the adventures that befall you, and in 
tine with the destiny, whatever it may be, which I have refused. Since 
you have been the means of faithfully conveying to me this document, 
which by the way sends me to your own next destination of Algiers, you 
are surely the fittest person to whom I should consign the other.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘1 seem marked out for the adventure, and I very read.!y 
enter into your conditions.’ 

Piccolomini was exceedingly impressive in his exhortations to me, to seek 
carefully out the document in questiun, as soon as I should arrive in Lon- 
don. 

Afier a few more songs from Esther, and after the drums of /a retraite 
had long ceased to roll, the stars began to peer in through the fig-leaves that 
curtained the casement, aud I rose to depurt. 

‘Nay, nay,’ said Esther, ‘ you go not yet; you must give me one song 
for all those [ have sung for you.’ 

Who could have withstood so fair a request? Piccolomini declared be 
would not be content with less; in fine I yielded. What | sang I now for- 
get, but in what spirit, I weil remember; and if the reader will pardon 
verses of my owa, compused since that epoch, here are some in the self- 
same sentiment :— 


‘Forgive me if gloom will often creep 
O’era brow where sorrow lives, 
Bitterly, bitterly, could I weep 
At the pangs which mem’ry gives! 


Witt hawk and with hound my fathers rode 
O’er the chace of fair Glen-old, 

And now the hare has fixed her abode 
Where their hearth adorned the wold. 


And where the damsel her palfrey reined 
By the portal old and grim, 

The hooting owls have a kingdom gained, 
And the bats are flitting dim! 


Then forgive the gloom which oft will creep 
O’er a brow where sorrow lives, 

Bitterly, bitterly, [ could weep 
At the pangs which mem’ry gives!’ 


As I concluded, Esther smiled mournfully. ‘hus a romantic day anc: 
pleasant evening declined and passed. ‘So quick bright things come « 
confusion.’ 

— 
CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
EARL GREY. 

The whigs recognise the principle of an hereditary succession even ‘ir 
party leadership: an office under government and ultimately a seat in the 
cabinet, with occasionally an advance in the peerage, are as certainly se- 
cured by a kind of law of entail to the Whig lordling who turns his atten- 
tion to politics, as is his paternal estate Public honours and power, un- 
der the favouring forms of the constitution, have become, to a few fami- 
lies, almost a private property. We do not say that they inherit these 
things without deserving them; far from it: the sons of the great Whig 
families have often developed into statesmen, becoming by the force of 
their talents entitled to fresh honours; and in their turn founding new 
families, all with the like claims on their party. But they certainly have 
had a preference in the first start into life which has not been enjoyed by 
commoners generally, nor even by the scions of other noble families pro- 
fessing, perhaps, liberal politics, but not being within the charmed circle. 
An exclusiveness in the distribution of offices, and the initiation into the 
service of the state, has characterised the Whig party since it first became 
possessed ot power under the constitutional form of government; nor, 
until the bold offer of Lord Joh» Russell to Mr. Cobden, of an office under 
government, when that noble lord was forming an administration on the 
resignation of Sir Robert Peel, before introducing his free-trade plan, has 
there been any material symptom of a relaxation of that rigid rule of al- 
most family preference. Mr. Macaulay’s elevation to the cabinet is a 
brilliant exception ; but the ground of his promotion has been, as we have 
shown, exceptional also. 

On the other hand it is a singular fact, that the party in the state whose 
principles are generally declared to be as exclusive as those of the Whigs 
are asserted to be liberal; a party which numbers in its ranks more of the 
aristocracy of the country, and a less proportion of the commercial anc 
the democratic interests; has always been remarkable for throwing open 
its arms to talent wherever it was to be found, and for bestowing the most 
valuable offices in the state upon distinguished persons, more on account 
of their intellectual merit than of their noble blood. : P 

Earl Grey and Lord Viscount Morpeth, the eldest son of the Earl o! 
Carlisle, are, at the present time, nextto Lord John Russell, the two most 
prominent inheritors of the political heirloom of Whig influence. Phe 
career of each has in several respects run parallel to that of the other : 
their claims on their party are as nearly as possible equal: their talents, 
allowing for certain differences of character, about which more egy 
are as nearly as possible equal also: their public services, although in difle- 
rent spheres of action, have borne the same proportion : they were born 
in the same year: they entered parliament in the same year, each for a 
nomination borough, and, within a very few months of each other, they 
severally secured the representation of a great county; each has shown a 
marked independence of individual character, while in the main pers 
due homage to the claims of party; each has earned a reputation, bot aa 
oratorical skill and official capability, in the House of Commons; so Seir 
they are qualified, not by their hereditary rank merely, but also by t ~ 
talents and standing, to take a leading part in the House of Peers. ; 
fact, these two noblemen present themselves in marked and almost ha 
tural contrast. 

The practice of sending the eldest sons of peers, who 
titles of nobility, into the House of Commons as representatives Of '\™ 
people, is one of the most singular of those compromises which oer ro 
very essence of political and social life in England Ofthe peg am 
rived by the public from this arrangement there cannot be the s _ vam 
doubt <A senate composed of men inexperienced in public a e 3 
from their very station comparatively ignorant of public bg ie a 
who would legislate more by their will than their reason, ee ‘i i 
subjected to restraint or responsibility,—such a body of privileged ¢ r :. 
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find more willing support from the peuple than the most elaborate pro- 
ductions of such king-made oracles. But when they have previously 
served and undergone training in the House of Commons, they have se- 
cured a personal as well as a legal claim on the respect of the nation. 
They are then recognised by their deeds, not by their titles only. The 
history of the chief party contests of their time is a record of their speech- 
es and votes: they are identified in the minds of the people, of whatever 
classes, —Tory, Whig, or Radical, it is all the same—with the triumph of 
some favourite principle; or it may be only with its defeats, yet defeats 
which are not the less cherished, for they are looked upon as the precur- 
sors of future victories. Long before the time comes at which in the order 
of nature they are elevated to the peerage, their intellectual and political 
standing becomes ascertained, cod they take a position at once. Their 
claim comes backed by the suffrage of the public; and it is yielded to at 
once. The most active among the peers, those most entitled by rank and 
experience in the Upper House to hold permanently the lead on either 
side, at once give way when one of these chosen men of the House of 
Commons comes up with his certificate of superiority. 

Besides the education in practical statesmanship which young noble- 
men so situated receive during a few years’ campaigning in the House of 
Commons, a moral influence is exercised over them which is also of the 
highest advantage to the nation. They learn bothby precept and example 
the value of public opinion, that indetinite but omnipotent and omnipre- 
gent agent in the political atfairs of free countries. Few greater calami- 
ties can befall a nation than a necessary separation and antagonism, both 
of feeling and of interest, between the privileged and the unprivileged 
classes. Ifa nobility so situated be high-spirited, powerful, and deeply 
imbued with a sense of hereditary right, they will restlessly strive at an 
oligarchical tyranny Revolution, in states so situated, is always more 
than a possibility, and democracy lours in the distance. On the other 
hand, if this privileged and isolated nobility be notanimated by the higher 
range of ambitious motives, they will, from combining too much leisure 
with too much wealth, become depraved in their moral habits, spreading 
the poison of a vicious example through the whole social system, Of 
each evil, history, past and present, atfords too many fatal instances. 
There must bea safety-valve for the passions, whether political or per- 
sonal. In our system it is provided. The young noble, by the law and 
the constitution acommoner, can only obtain his right to sit and speak in 
the representative assembly by an appeal, more or less real and sincere, 
to the free suffrages of the people. Coriolanus must sue for votes in the 
market-place, or his ambition will chafe, and his talents rust, while 
meaner men sway. Therefore (the simile isrude) his nose must come to 
the grindstone. Once in parliament, emulation quells the baser passions 
in the soul, and the whole of the intellectual and moral powers of the 
young aristocrat, according to his degree of talent and intelligence, are 
devoted to the one great object—distinction.—That distinction can only 
be obtained by commanding public opinion; first, that of the House, then 
that of the country at large. Fortunately the steady character and prac- 
tical genius of the British people render appeals to political passions com- 
paratively useless. In the house they are a sham—oratorical flourishes, 
pretences to turn a period, laughed at for what they mean, admired for 
how they are expressed, In the country, they evaporate with the ex- 
citement of the election; disappear, like the fleeting glories of the tra- 
veiling theatre, with the removal of the last plank of the hustings. It is 
turn-and-turn with such people; Lam beaten to-day ; it will be yours to- 
morrow: sothey laugh at each other, for the defeat that has been or is to 
be. Someting real is wanted, then, to give the young peer in masquerade 
influence in this the largest, greatest, highest permanent assembly of his 
fellow-men that is in the country. He must be well read in the laws of 
the past and the facts of the present. He must not only be more philo- 
sophical than the lawyers, but also more practical than the practical men, 
or neither will submit to be led by him. He finds, too, that here, where 
all men are equal, certain principles of freedbm are held in common, His 
mind becomes imbued with them. If he began in play, he ends in earn- 
est. Men tresh from the factory or the desk are, he finds. as well versed 
in affairs ashe; nay, some of them almost equal him in his school learn- 
ing and his oratory. There is no patent, no privilege, in_ talent. If he 
would be a great man, he must work, too,—work with the head and 
heart. He, too, competes in the noble strife, tasks his intellect, trains 
his powers, to rise to the height of statesmanship and eloguence—to make 
his personal warrant his social superiority. His heart, too, warms in the 
contest; insensibly he becomes more national, less exclusive. Nay, by 
the time he enters the exclusive walls, the privileged assembly, he almost 
wishes he could dispense with his rights. Acted upon thus by public 
feeling in the Lower House, he reacts upon it. By his example of libe- 
ralism (not political but social) he makesthem love the aristocracy. And 
how cain democracy show itself where the future nobles of the land are to 
be found stretching the most free of all free constitutions almost to its ex- 
treme point of tension ? 

But, ifthe ceuntry gains by this system of political training, it is at- 
tended with some disadvantages to the individual statesman or orator who 
is thus removed tothe Upper Heuse. Men who have made a great figure 
in the House of Commons often fail in the House of Lords. ‘The habits, 
the tone of thinking, the style of eloquence, that are adapted to the one do 
not suit the other. What wonder, if a man, who has laboriously trained 
himself up to one standard, should be st fault when suddenly required to 
adapt himself to another quite different ? Lord Brougham has in this res- 
pect succeeded admirably in effecting the transformation from the com- 
moner into the peer At first, he was not sufficiently aware of this ne- 
cessity of his new position, and some very strange scenes occurred; but 
now he is quite another man. It is not every one, however, that has the 
same plasticity of mind: and hence that very usual question, when a pop- 
Spel becomes elevated to the peerage, ‘ How will he do in the 

ords ?? 

Earl Grey has of late been very often made the subject of this question ; 

ny because, by the death of his celebrated parent, he has been so recent- 

y raised to the Upper House, and partly because it is generally understood 

‘hat an attempt will be made to elevate him to the position of leader of the 

Whigs in the House of Peers, on the Marquis of Lansdowne hereafter re 

signing in his favour that sometimes most arduous post. There is reason 
to believe, also, that Earl Grey conceives himself to be, as a debater, a match 
for Lord Stanley—in short, a sort of natural antagonist (of course, in the 
parliamentary sense) of that distinguished speaker ; so that when causes 
How existing shall have ceased to operate, and when Lord Stanley shall 
have assumed that position in the House of Lords which, in a reorganization 
s parties, will become at once a right and a sphere of daty, Earl Grey will 
hoe ott stand up as the asserter of principles materially differing from 
pa it rv Lord Stanley is known to entertain, and thus once more realise 
ha ch ideas of party Opposition which recent events have so much tended 
dom — 2 Ay Sa neutralise. If these assumptions be true, if Lord Lans- 
}- xt © really disposed to yield to Earl a the management of what is 
rlainly at the present time the most completely organised party in the 
au it is a step peculiarly interesting to the people of Eugland, from 
a great influence which the acknowledged head of a party, whatever may 
or may not be his talents, has upon the course of legislation. It becomes 


important to inquire, Whether the probable elevation of Earl Grey to this 
high-priesth 


rie ood of Whig principles be justifiable or desirable on the score 
o a Possession of commanding talents, or superior political wisdom, or 
Whether it is only a new instance of that hereditary succession of the Whig 


families to power and honours, the prevalence of which has already been 
Noticed ? 


. There is one other ground on which the promotion of Lord Grey might 
© justified, that there is no Whig in the Upper House with so many claims. 
ere rank alone, without oratorical powers, or some commandin qualities 
0 which deference would instinctively be yielded, will not in these days 
Justify a man’s being placed at the head of a party. The Marquis of Lans- 
downe’s claims are not founded on his rank alone. Although his stilted and 
Somewhat pompous style of oratory is now rather out of date yet there was 
4 period when he was looked upon as one of the foremost men of his time. 
' he has scarcely fulfilled that promise of future excellence which led his 
contemporaries to compare Lord Henry Petty with William Pitt, atill his 
Past successes are not forgotten ; and he jias also that kind of personal weight 
derived from his age and political experience, which inspires respect among 
those who have grown up around him, and who have for so many years 
Stood towards him almost in the relation of upils. Setting him fer the 
moment on one side, who is there to take his place? Lord Melbourne of 
course, must be looked upon as having virtually given up the contest; ‘his 
name is only associated with an administration whose Political history was 
u Spite of some good intentions, little more thana series of defeats. The 
Marquis of Clanicarde, though st times ho diuplaye grea rigerened cee 
et e tact. fails to inspire that personal respect which is necessary in a 
der. Lord Normanby, although he has filled high official posts, A no 
eight in the House of Peers. The Ear! of Clarendon is in every way su- 
rye as a thinker and a debater ; there is the stamp of sterling talent in 
a and does. But he is to all appearance either an indolent or an 
oa ee or his ambition is confined ia its objects; he has done too 
aud indy es together p issed over, yet not enough to secus our admiration, 
of hiss -- as wo Gs on him as even a probable person to be the fature head 
ey party. With these names, we have exhausted the list of Whig leaders 
: who in any degree are prominent for their talent. 


pant the House of Peers, 
i€ Oratorical strength of the W higs lies inthe House of Commons ; 


it likely that those who there exercise so mach influence over the public 
mind, would be in any hurry to leave it. Lord Morpeth will, in the course 
of things, be obliged to do su ; but wherever there is a choice, itis not proba- 
ble that it will lie in the direction of what a popular phrase terms being 
‘ pitchforked.’ If, then, Earl Grey’s personal ambition being seconded by 
the suffrage uf his own party, he shall sim to take and (what would be 
more difficult) to keep the lead of the Whigs in the House of Lords, it is 
obvious that the difficulties of his task will be very much diminished by the 
comparative mediocrity of those with whom he will be placed in imme- 
diate coinpetition. 

With the political mantle of his father, the present Earl Grey would by no 
means inherit his respousibilities. The conditions of eminence are not what 
they were twenty or thirty years ago. Then, to be a party leader—of the 
chosen few, at least, whom history deigns to notice—implied the possession 
ofan absolute mastery over the elements of political warfare. He to whom 
his compeers yielded precedence was distinguishable from them not merely 
by his talent, but also by the degree of his talent. There was in him a mark- 
ed individuality of character; his intellect was of such towering propor- 
tious, that like the stature of a giant it was confessed at once; and all men 
gave way, by an instiuct of deference, to one in whom they recognised a 
superior He had not to work his way to the command by slow and labo- 
rious efforts and shifting tuctics, carrying with him the traces and the dis- 
graces of many deteats, of many yieldings, of many compromises, such as 
nen must suffer who seek to attain the height by the tortuous path. He 
took the initiative in government, stamped the impress of his mind upon that 
of his countrymen. He Jaid down priociples—principles which, if they 
were not the creation of hisown mind, were at least taken at first-hand from 
the well-stored armoury of the constitution ; and never ceased his effurts, or 
swerved from the course he had marked out, till he had brought his fellow- 
subjects either to acknowledge them as true, or, at all events, to array them- 
selves against him, and trust the issue to acombat in which he was bimself 
| at the head of his own following, and where he also secured the glory of 

the victory. Then, the political history of the age was wri'ten in the move- 
ments of parliamentary leaders: office gave power, and the real head of a 
party was at once the medium of its principles, the source of its arguments, 
and the regulator of all its minutest movements. There was dignity in his 
high station. 

Statesmen then were the pupils of statesmen till they attained their 
full vigour, till they were politically of age, and fit to begin the world for 
themselves. ‘They had not yet become the full-grown puppets of agitators 
out of doors—the glittering tools of more hard-handed and determined 
men than themselves. Things, and, to say the truth, men also, have 
vastly changed since then. A party leader is now an anomaly : the very 
name itself a perversion of language. The initiative in legislaticn is as- 
sumed, not in the cabinet, but in the market-place, or at the hustings. 
The loudest voice, the longest purse, the most self-denying demagoguism, 
the most cautious audacity, the most calculating treason—these are now 
the qualifications for that mastership of the nation, which used till recent 
times to be the certain fproperty of those men alone who possessed the 
Joftiest inteilect, the most far-seaing views, the most prominent integrity 
of character, the most determined spirit in asserting and maintaining the 
principles in the truth of which they believed, the most commanding or 
the most persuasive oratory ; who rallied round them the sympathies of 
their politically-hereditary followers, and were elevated to power alike 
by the affection of the people and the confidence of the crown. What- 
ever their politics, they were to be depended upon as men ; if they could 
not be relied on and followed for their wisdom, their consistency couid 
be calculated on, and their principles counteracted. 

But it is the perverse practice of party leaders in the present day— 
forced on them, perhaps, by an unhappy necessity of carrying measures 
by neav uses of constitutional powers—to abandon the highest privileges 
of the statesman, to destroy the noblest and exalted ideal which history 
leaves us, and of which even memory recalls living examples. And this 
is as true (though perhaps in a modified degree] of the Whig as 
| of the conservative leaders,—of the Lord Melbournes and the Lord John 
| Russells, as of the Sir Robert Peels ani of the Lord Lyndhursts. They 

lead but to mislead. Their principle of political action—the recognition 
of the pressure from without—perils the credit of either their under- 
standing or their character. Each great era of their political life is di- 
vided by an abrupt line of det.arcation. Up toa certain day, they op- 
pose with an hypocritical earnestness, or according to their intellectual 
and moral idiosyncracy, they attack with a bold [almost a virulent] 
fierceness, certain principles and opinions which are before the public, 
whether in or out of parliament. In the mildest instances, they offer to them 
an obstinate obstruction. Butfrom that political day they become alter- 
ed men. With an earnestness which we are justified in supposing to be 
equally hypocritical,fas being so’sndden, they advocate the principles they 
before opposed, while all their virulence and fierceness are reserved for 
those they have abandoned. Inthe milder instances, they yield with an 
alarming but a contemptible alacrity. ‘To illustrate the relative position 
of statesmen ofthe old order and of the new, one has but to compare the 
course of the late Earl Grey as to the questign of parliamentary reform, 
with that of Sir Robert Peel as to Roman Catholic emancipation and Re- 
peal of the Corn-laws. Putting all party feeling on one side, this ques- 
tion is far too important to the well-being of the country to be much 
longer disregarded. The pride of public men alone, if political morality 
had ceased to influence them, must bring about a change. 

Earl Grey’s prospects as a politician, and still more if he should be the 
leader of the Whigs in the House of Lords, will, however, be materially ad- 
vanced by this lowering of the standard of parliamentary and political great- 
ness. Compared with the giants who have passed away, he is a dwarf in 
parliamentary ability; but among the shifting shadows who play before us ‘n 
the little sphere marked »ut of a blank tuture by the magic-lantern of a 
Cobden or an O’Connell, he assumes something like body and consistency. 
Nay, he has some qualities of mind which, if not exactly amiable and ad- 
mirable in themselves, at least spring from a moral integrity which will not 
yield to external influences, and, therefore, indicate his possession of that 
firmness and frankness of character, which one would desire in either an 
enemy or a friend. On one ground the public may always ‘eel perfectly 
safe with Earl Grey. However unpopular his opinions may be, either 
with his own party or with the great bulk of the nation, he always fearlessly 
avows them ; so that, as far as public discussion goes (we speak noi of cabi 
net squabbles), you always know the man with whom yuu have to deal 
He will not shirk an avowal to-day when it might damage him, to make it 
openly to morrow when it will be profitable. So much for the morality of 
his political character; his discretion is another affair. Perhaps his frank- 
fess may sometimes be too self-seeking, bordering on the reckless. 


Earl Grey has been denounced as ‘crotchetty,’ because, on one or two 
occasions, he has taken a course or held an opinion adverse to that of his 
colleagues. That on such occasions he has sealed his verbal dissent by a 
resignation of his office, has affarded one guarantee of his sincerity. It may 
fairly be assumed, that a resistance or an independence which terminates in 
a sell-chosen political martyrdom (for such is the loss of office to young am- 
bition), is not mere intractability or restiveness, but that it springs frum 
some more deeply rooted sentiment. At all events, it angurs political dis- 
interestedness, and contrasts favourably with the conduct of those who wheel 
round suddenly at the word of command, voting to-day agaiust the creed of 
yesterday, with a callous indifference or an audacious infidelity. We rather 
dwell upon this virtue of Earl Grey, because be is in want of a food word ; 
in the paucity of his political attractions he needs every favourable coustruc- 
tion that can with any degree ot decency be extended to him. In the cases 
just referred to, he was charged with vanity and arrogance. As being com- 
paratively an official subordinate, it was said that he thought too much of 
himself,—as though statesmen or public servants of the second or third de- 
gree were not entitled even to lay claim to a conscience, much less to in- 
dulge in the moral luxury of a life of hypocrisy. But circumstances alter 
cases. Earl Grey, as Lord Howick, in the House of Commons, never seem. 
ed to look on himself as a subordinate, except as some young prince of the 
blood might play the ensign or the midshipman. From the first, he has 
appeared to have bis eye steadily fixed on some position to which he aspir- 
ed, and to have trusted to his rank, the gratitude of party, and the force of 
his own intellectual energies, as the means of securing it. He scorned to be 
an apprentice, but rather regarded himself as one of the master’s family, 
ready to be taken into the firm when his time came. Whether this spirit 
of independence was only arrogance, or whether it was a self-reliance, pre- 
mature only in the occasion of ita exhibition, can only be decided by the 
future conduct of Earl Grey, when his responsibilities shall have been in- 
creased, and criticism will be guided, not by the little jealousies of party, 
but by the observation and the good sense of the public. 

Earl Grey can uever take the highest rank as an orator. An effective 
speaker, and a ready, practised debater, he already is; but he wants those 
personal attributes which are so essential in completing the full charm of 
eloquence, that there is scarcely an instance on record of aman becoming a 
first-rate orator without them. Yet it would not seem that there is any 
necessary connexion between the personal peculiarities, whether favourable 
or unfavourable, of a speaker, and the intellect, the imagination, or the pas 
sious of his audience. Que would suppose that mind would address itself 
at once to mind, that the kindred spirit would communicate with no direct 
dependence on the physical medium. Indeed there is not any positive 

proof on record that physical defects, whether of voice, of person, or of as- 
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t was really within a man—deep-seated in the soul. The intellectual pride 
of man would rather tavour the opposite view, seeking to establish the do< 
minant power of tbe intellect, and making the body a merely secondary 
and subservient vehicle. But the fact is, that you seldom see aman even 
aspiring to eminence as aspeaker, much less succeeding, unless he has been 
in some degree befriended by Nature, either in the gift of an harmonious or 
sonorous voice, or an imposing, or at least not unattractive countenance, 
and a tolerably well-formed person. It may be that an instioct guides such 
men to their more natural vocation, or that the predilection created by their 
personal advantages in a first attempt nerves them to others, and so on till 
they attain to that degree of excellence which wouid enable them to charm, 
even were they suddenly deprived cf those advantages. In the case of Earl 
Grey, the want of a prepossessing exterior, and of a flexible harmonious 
voice, very materially detracts from his efiectivepess as a speaker, and pre- 
cludes the hope of his attaining the first rank ameng contemporary orators, 
however great may be his intellectual superiority over many of them. All 
references to personal defects are invidious, and should certaialy be as brief 
as possible. They might, in this case, be passed over almost entirely, bat 
that is desirable to correct one iinpression which party feeling has circulated 
in the public mind,—that Lord Grey isan ill-tempered man. That he looks 
morose, even at times ill-tempered, cannot be denied; but the tone and 
temper of bis speeches, and his general conduct as a member of parliament, 
belie the og that this expression is any thing else than a settled 
form taken by his features, not from mental, but from purely physical 
causes. We think we could point to one or two noble lords, and more than 
one or two honourable gentlemen, who are infinitely more irrit able, mo- 
rose, jaundiced with apparent disappointmeut, than Earl Grey, only that 
Nature has given them a mask to conceal their thoughts, more perfect in its 
proportions and more deceitful in its expression. : 

But ia spite of the load of adverse circumstances against which Earl 
Grey has to bear up,—notwithstauding bis harsh, shrill, discordant voice, 
his unexpressive countenance, and features so far removed from the stan- 
dard of manly beauty, he has proved himself no ineffective antagonist of 
the chief speakers of the day. His intellectual powers, aided by very ex- 
tensive knowledge of the most varied kind, which he cen bring to bear 
alike upon abstract questions of policy or the most minute affuirs of daily 
legislation, have carried him through the natural difficulties of his position. 
When he left the House of Commons he had worked himself up, by his 
talents alone, to a position among the Whig speakers scarcely inferior to 
that of Lord Palmerston, ard decidedly above that held by many others 
who started with him in the race If le had not yet arrived at that point 
in parliamentary importance when a member is, as a matter of course, 
‘expected’ to speak—when the dehate is not considered complete till he 
has contributed his share to the generalstock of argument or illustration— 
at least he seldom or never rese but to cast a new light un the subject, to 
throw down the gaunilet of opiniou, to give a new and unexpected turn 
to the debate, or, at all events, to compel speakers who succeeded him to 
notice his views. With a very analytical mind (in this respect he stands 
out in favourable contrast with his contemporaries), he was remarkably 
skilfal in hunting out and exposing a fallacy, quite remorseless in contro- 
verting any proposition or opinion contrary to those principles of consti- 
tutional government or political a which he holds, partly by here- 
ditary descent, and partly by his own free adoption. In this parsuit he 
seemed to feel a keen inteilectual pleasure, as though he did i: not merely 
as a duty to party, but also asa personal satisfaction to himself: His views 
wero always clear and defined, trom his having laid down m his own mind 
certain principles as to what ought to be the basis of public polity, up to 
which he reasoned. His public course appears to have been uniformly 
guided by his sincere convictions, whether right or wrong; not, asin the 
case of geome of his colleagues, by the desire to obtain popularity. If any 
thing, he is disposed to push the doctrines of the political economists too 
far—to take human nature too little into account. 


Forced to depend for influence as a speaker not on his personal, but on 
his mental powers one consequence is that the reasoning faculty too much 
predominates. A demonstration is all-sufficient with him. No allowance 
is made for the wauts or the weaknesses of human natare; for temporary 
detracting causes ; for those infirmities of our race which make the perfect 
practical application of abstract propositions, however true they may be, a 
great difficulty, if not an impossibility. He takes the statu quo but little 
into account. That which is to politicians generally a mcst important ele- 
ment, scarcely enters into Ear! Grey’s calcutations. Wih him, whatever 
ought to be, must be. He is altogether too confident, not sv much in him- 
self, as in the all-sufficiency of reason to decide on any cade that may be 
subjected to it. He does not seem to be conscious of that higher wisdom 
which is, in most respects, above the ken of the mere reasoning faculty, 
being founded upon experience and strengthened by humility, till it be- 
comes a kind of intellectual faith, He has none of the philosophy of Ed- 
mund Burke. He lays down excellent principles, but, unlike Lord John 
Russell, at inconvenient times. It is his fault to be too fond of argument ; 
nay, of what a popular expression terms, not unhappily, ‘ argufying.’ At 
times this habit degenerates into mere captiousness. Like Lord Denman, 
le will fix with earnestness and intensity on some minor point, which he 
will elevate into undue importance, but which a more enlarged mind would 
pass over as being among the necessary conditions of a proposition, to be 
admitted withoat question. On the other hand, this disposition to cavil and 
dispute, to rest great questions me trifling points, this microscopic view 
of constitutional principles, often becomes of great public value when the 
rights of the subject are concerned, at a period when a general confidence 
in the integrity and public spirit of public men leads us to acquiesce ina 
relaxation of those safeguards of liberty which our more suspicious ances- 
tors watched in a spirit of obstinate obstruction. 


With such peculiarities of person, of temperament, and of intellectual 
bias, it is not probable that Earl Grey will be able to take the lead of the 
Whig party in the House of Peers. He wants dignity, both personally and 
mentally. The very qualities which made him useful as a subordinate, or 
as a colleague in the House of Commons, would unfit him for a position of 
command or responsibility in the Upper House. The political p ya ol 
which prevails among the peers is very different from that chance medley 
which is the natural result of gepelr election in the other place. A 
species of free masonry is established there. They can afford better to 
dispense with popular fallacies. Much more is taken for granted than in 
the House of Commons; and a man like Earl Grey would be apt to find his 
weapons get rusty for waut of use, unless, indeed, he were to keep them 
in play by demolishing the select few whose garrulity is recognized and 
kept up for the general amusement. His powers of argumentation would 
be almost thrown away upon such men as Lord Lyndhurst, or even Lord 
Brougbam; and the principles which he used to laydown with so much 
authurity, and so little fear of contradiction, in the House of Commons, 
would stand but a poor chance with the Duke of Wellington on the one 
hand, or the Bishops of London or of Exeter on the other. He will find 
the straw gery Fige tes of little use in the House of Lords. If he is per- 
manently to take his place among the great men in that assembly, he must 
altogether elevate his tone, enlarge his views, purge his intellectual preju- 
dices, consolidate his principles. He must exhibit less of speculative de- 
mocracy, less of the tyranny ef the political economist, less devotion to 
theury, more amenity to the —- necessities of a compromising age. 
Above all, he must not expect from the House of Lords that consideration 
he received from the House of Commons, as the son of the man who car- 
ried the Reform-bill. 

— = 
THE PRIVATEER’S MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. 
Continued from last Albion. 


I sail in the Sparrow Hawk for the coast of Africa—Am seized with Fever 
—Carried to Rio and sold as a Slave. 

On the following day Captain Irving went on shore with his goods and 
trafficked most favourably. Indeed, as was afterwards found out, he had 
procured in exchange more ivory than his vessel would hold, besides 
much gold-dust. The day after 1 went on shore with Captain Irving to 
call upon the king, as he called himself. He was seated in front of a hut 
made of palmetto leaves, with a lace coat on, but no other garment what- 
ever, so that he made a curious appearance. After a little conversotion, 
{ went away, and hearing that the slaver was taking her cargo on board, 
about a hundred yards further up, I walked in that direction. The slaves 
were brought down in about twenty at a time, all of them fastened by the 
neck to along bamboo pole, which confined them all together. One string 
of them had been sent down and put into the boat, and another was stand- 
ing ready for embarkation ; when as I cast my eyes over them and com- 
tniserated their misery, I observed a female who I thought I had seen be- 
fore. 1 looked again, and behold it was Whyna, the princess who had 
been so kind to me in my captivity. I went up to her and touched her 
on the shoulder. She turned round, as well as the lashing to the pole 
would permit her, and on seeing me gave a faint scream, Without cere- 
mony { took out my knife and released her, and led her away. She fell 
down at my feet and kissed them. ‘The black man who had charge of the 
delivery of the slaves was very angry, and ran up to me, brandishing his 
long stick; but the captain ot the schooner, who was on shore, and who 





had witnessed what I had done, saluted him with a kick in the stomach 
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which made him quiet enough. In few words I told the captain of the 
slaver that I was once in captivity, and this woman had befriended me, 
requesting him to name his price and I would willingly pay it. 

“It’s not worth mentioning, sir,’ replied he, ‘ women are as cheap as 
dirt, take her and welcome.’ 

* Not so,’ replied I, ‘I must pay for her ransom.’ 

* Well then, sir,’ said he, ‘I am in great want of a telescope, you have 
one on board, will you let me have it ? . es 

« Most certainly,’ replied I, ‘ and many thanks into the bargain. 

I lifted up the poor creature, who was sadly emaciated and weak, and 
led her to the doat of the Amy and put her in. Captain Irving came 
down, and we returned on board. It was with great difficulty that, after 
I had given the poor creature some refreshment, which she was really in 
need of, that I could recollect sufficient of her language to make myself 
understood by her, but by degrees words came to my memory, and as she 
spoke L recovered them. As well as I could make her out the warriors 
had risen against the king on account of his barbarity and had cut him to 
pieces ; and that all his wives and servants had been sold as slaves. I pro- 
mised her that she should not be a slave, but should come to my country 
and be taken care of. 

She kissed my hands, and as she smiled her thanks she reminded me of 
the Whyna of former times. I did not, however, think it advisable that 
she should come on board of the schooner, and I requested Captain Irving 
to take charge of her, and let her want for nothing, telling him that I in- 
tended that she should go home in his vessel. He willingly consented, 
and I hailed the schooner for aboat and went ondeck. Whyna followed, 
but I told her I was obliged to go on board of the schooner, and that she 
had better gu and lie down. As she probably thought that the Amy was 
my vessel, and that | was going away on a Visit, she complied with my 
request, and went down with Captain Irving, who led her into a state- 
room which was not occupied. ’ 

As soon as I arrived on board the schooner, I sent the telescope which 
the captain of the slaver had begged for. Whyna had said to me, ‘I shail 
be your slave now,’ evidently expecting that she was to remain with me, 
but that I could not consent to. Miss itvenaion had heard from me my 
adventures when in, captivity, and [ would not on that account allow 
Whyna to be in the same vessel with me. The next day Captain Irving 
came on board to tell me that he had two more men dewn with the fever, 
and that he wished I could give them some assistance in getting his cargo 
on board, which t did, and before night the Amy was loaded up to the 
hatchways, and there still remained a considerable number of elephants’ 
teeth on shore in the hut where he received them. I therefore deter- 
mined, as his crew were evidently sickening fast, that he should sail im- 
mediately, and that I would take the remainder of the ivory on board of 
the schooner and follow him, giving him a rendezvous to wait at until I 
joined him, that we might proceed home in company. That night three 
more of his men were ill. 

» Iwas on board of the Amy, and had been talking with Whyna, who 
wanted to know why I did not sleep on board of the vessel. I told her that 
I could not, but that we were to go to England directly, and that I was liv- 
ing on board of the schooner. Captain Irving weighed at daybreak, and in 
an bour was out of the river, and as I was as anxious to be clear of such an 
unhealthy spot, I manned my boats and went on shore for the ivory that 
was left. {found that it would take the whele of the day to embark it, as 
we had to go two miles further up the river than the depth of water would 
tmit the vessel to do; for the ivory was ina hut close to the king’s huuse. 
Thad sent off four boat-loads, and it being then noon, I went off with the 
fifth myself, that 1 might get my dinner, leaving the second inate to attend 
on shore, and taking the first mate with me who messed in the cabin. As 
we were in the middle of the stream the boat struck against a stump of a 
tree, as we supposed, and knocked so large a hole in the bow that she be- 
gan tofill. I immediately ordered the men to pull to the nearest point, 
which was on the opposite side of the river, that we might ground the boat 
to prevent her sinking. 
he first mate, who was a very active man, fiuding that the elephants’ 
teeth prevented his reaching the bow of the boat, and stuffing into it some 
oakum}which he had found in the stern sheets, sounded with the boat hook, 
and finding that there was not more than three feet water where we were 
pulling. jumped over the bows to push the oakum into the hole; but the 
poor fellow had not been afew seconds in the water, when he gave ashriek, 
and we perceived that a large shark had snapped him in two. This wasa 
sad mishap, and the men, terrified, pulled as hard as they could, whiie two 
of them baled out the boat, to gain the shore, for we knew what fate await- 
ed usif we sunk inthe river. With great exertion we succeeded, runnin 
her up among the canes, which grew on that side of the river so thick that it 
was difficult to force your way through them. 
We landed up to our knees in mud, and, throwing out the ivory, we 
found that a whole plank was rent out, and that it was impossible to repair 








a 


thing to drink ? 


Thompson ? 


* Yes, yes, | recollect now all, all. 
brakes. 


see old England again. 
it be ? 











I could now turn on my bed, and doing so I perceived a young man 


of the name of Ingram by my side in a doze, with hiseyes shut. I called 
him in a faint voice, and he started up. 


* | have been very ill,’ said 1, ‘ have I not ” 

* Yes, sir, indeed you have.’ 

‘I have been trying to recollect all about it, but I cannot as yet.’ 

‘It’s not worth remembering, sir,’ replied he. ‘gDo you wish any- 


‘ No,’ replied I. 

‘Then you had better go to sleep again.’ 

‘ [cannot do that. I feel as if I should like to get up. 

I must see him.’ 

‘ Mr. Thompson, sir,’ replied he, ‘ don’t you recollect ? 
* What ? 

‘ Why, sir, he was bitten in two by a shark.’ 

‘Shark ! this was the key-note required, and my memory returned. 
I recollect the panther and the cane 


Where is Mr. 


How I was preserved?’ 
* The bloodhounds killed the panther, and you were brought on board 


insensible, and have been in a raging fever ever since.’ 
« {t must be so,’ replied I, collecting my senses after a few moments of | 1 was better, and had recovered m 
thought. * It must be so. 


How long have I been ill” 
‘ This is the twenty-first day.’ 
‘ The twenty-first day,’ cried I. 


‘Is it possible? Are none of the 


men ill ? 


‘ No, sir, they are all well.’ ; 
* But I hear the water against the bends Are we not still at anchor ” 
‘ No, sir, the second mate got the schooner under weigh as he found 


you were so ill.’ 


‘And I have been ill twenty-one days. Why we must be near 


home ?’ 


‘ We expect to make the land in a few days, sir,’ replied Ingram. 
‘ Thank Heaven for all its mercies,’ said I. 
But what a bad smell there is ! What can 


‘ I suppose it is the bilge water, sir,’ replied Ingram. 


‘Well, I fear I am not very strong, and talking so much has done me 
no good. I think | could take a little gruel.’ 

‘ Then, sir, I'll go and get some made, and be back very soon.’ 

* Do, Ingram, and tell Mr. Olivarez that I would speak to him.’ 

* Yes, I will,’ seplied the man, and he left the state-room. 


my head swain. 
which he put some sugar and a spoonful of rum to flavour it as he said. 


drowsy that I turned away from him, and was soon again in forgetfulness. 


cary, and had taken to the sea, 


very good seaman, and very active. 
vinced that I slept through the night, as it was broad daylight, as before 
but Ingram was not by my bed side. ‘There was no bell in the state-room 
and I was obliged to await his coming. 
before, and now 
come down into the cabin. 


awake more than hour 

s How do you feel yourself, sir ?’ said he. 

‘Quite strong. 1 should like to get up and dress. 
able to get on deck for a quarter of an hour.’ 


to tell you, sir. I would not tell you yesterday, because I thought i 
must say that I have strange things to tell you.’ 

_‘ Indeed " cried I, with surprise. ‘ Strange things. 
did not Olivarez come to me yesterday ? 


to say, and take the news quietly.’ 





our boat; and we were hiddea by the canes trom those who could have 
assisted us, had they known that we required their assistance, and we had 
no possible means of communication. At last [ thought that if I could force 
my way through the canes to the point down the river, I could hail and 
make signals for assistance ; and, desiring the men to remain by the boat, I 
set off upon my expedition At first I got on pretty well, as there were lit. 
tle paths through the canes, made, Poy imagined, by the natives; and, al- 
though I was often up to my knees in thick black mud, I continued to get 
on pretty fast; but at last the canes grew so thick that [ could — force 
my im | through them, and it was a work of excessive labour, Still I per- 
severed, expecting each second thatI should arrive at the banks of the riv- 
er, and be rewarded for my fatigue; but the more I laboured the worse it 
eppseres to be, and at last | became woru out with fatigue, and quite be- 
wildered. I then tried to find my way back, and was equally unsuccess 
fal, and I sat down with anythiug but pleasant thoughts in my mind. J cal- 
culated that I had been two hours in making this attempt, and was now quite 
tengo how to proceed. 1 bitterly lamented my rashness, now that it was 
too late. 

Having reposed a little, I resumed my toil, and was again, after an hour’s 
exertion, compelled, from fatigue, to sit down in the deep black mud. An- 
other respite from toil, and another hour or more of exertion, and [ gave 
myself up for lost. The day was evidently fast closing in—the light over- 
head was not near so bright as it had been; and I knew that a night passed 
in the miasma of the cane was death. At last it became darker and dark- 
er. There could not be an hour of daylight remaining. 1 determined upon 
One more struggle, and, reeking as nd was with perspiration and faint with 

igue, I arose again, and was forcing my way through the thickest of the 
canes, when I heard a deep growl, and perceived a large panther not twenty 

tds from me. It was on the move as well as I was, attempting to force 
its way through the canes, so as io cometome. | retreated from him as 
fast as I could, but he gained slowly on me, and my strength was fast ex- 
hausting. I thought I heard sounds at a distance, and they became more 
and more distinct; but what they were, my fear and struggles probably pre- 
vented me from making out, My eyes were fixed upon the fierce animal 
who was in pursuit of me, and I now thanked God that the canes were so 
thick and impassable ; still the animal evidently gained ground—until it was 
not more than five yards from me, dashing and springing at the canes, and 
tearing them aside with his teeth. 

The sounds were now nearer, and I made them out to be the howling of 
other animals. A moment's pause, and I thought it was the baying of dogs ; 
and I then thought that | must have arrived close to where the schooner 
laid, and that I heard the baying of the bloodhounds. At last I could do no 
more, and I dropped, exbausted and almost senseless, in the mud. I recol- 
lect hearing the crashing of the canes, and then a savage roar, and then yells, 
and struggles, and fierce contention— but I had fainted. 

I must now inform the reader that about an hour after | had left the boat 
the captain of the slaver was pulling up the river, and was hailed by our men 
in our long-boat. Perceiving them on shore on that side of the river, and 
that they were in distsess, he pulled towards them. and they told him what 
had happened, and that an hour previous I had left the boat to force my way 
through the brakes, and they had heard nothing of me since. ' 

‘Madness!’ cried he. ‘Ile is alost man. Stay till | come back from the 

r.’ 

He went back to the schooner, and taking two of his crew, who were ne- 
groes, and his two bloodbounds, into the boat, he returned immediately, 
and as soon as he landed he put the bloodhounds on my track, and sent the 
negroes on with them. They had followed me in all my windings, for it 
appeared that I had travelled in every direction, and had «ome up with me 
just as | had sunk with exhaustion, and the panther was so close upon me. 
The bloodhounds had attacked the panther, and this was the noise which 
sounded in my ears, as I lay stupified and at the mercy of the wild beast. 
The panther was not easily, although eventually, overcome, and the black 


men coming up, had found me and borne me ina state of insensibility on 
board of the Sparrow Hawk The fever had come on me, and it was not 
till three weeks afterwards that I recovered my senses. when [ learnt what | 
I have now told the reader, and much more, which I am about to make | 


‘ Very well, Ingram, I will do so. Now pray go on.’ 
captain of the slaver. 
were a dead man. 
into the cabin with that persuasion on the part of the whole crew. 


He said as he lifted you over the side that you 
You 


would give up the ghost. Now, sir, two days afterwards the slave 
sailed wtth his cargo, and we were lefi alone in the river. 
who of course commanded, talked to the men. 
as good as dead already, and that he thought that this was a fair oppor 
tunity for their making money. 
should be changed for slaves, which he said the negroes would gladly do 
and that we should run with our cargo to the Brazils. He said thet i 


employed vessels in the slave-trade, and would not be sorry to find tha 
we had run a cargo, and would reward them all liberally. 


might half of them be dead themselves. 


Do you understand me, sir ?’ 
‘ Yes, perfectly. Go on, Ingram.’ 


‘I never expected to 


p * People who 
are ill and weak always are annoyed by it: but I think, sir, if you 
would take a little gruel, and then go to sleep again, it wouid be better’ 


I waited some time listening for the arrival of the second mate, and 
then I thought that I heard odd noises in the hold before the bulk-head 
of the state-room in which I was lying, but I was still very weak, and 
After a time Ingram came down with the gruel, into 


He offered it to me, and [ drank itall, for I had no appetite ; but whether 
it was that | was very weak, or the rum he put in was more than he said, 
it is certain that I had hardly given him back the bason than I felt so 

This Ingram was a young man who had been apprenticed to an apothe- 
He was well educated and a very merry 
fellow, and I had chosen him as one who could attend upon me in the 


cabin, and at the same time be otherwise useful if required, as he was a 
When I awoke again I felt con- 


I felt much stronger than the day 
roposed getting out of bed as soon as Ingram should 
I now remembered that the second mate had 
not come down to me, and heard noises and murmurings in the hold as 
I had the day before, which surprised me, and I became more anxious 
for the return of Ingram. At last he came, and I told him that I had been 


Perhaps I may be 

‘ I think,’ replied he, ‘ that you had better wait, and hear what I have 
would be too much for you; but as [ see you are really better to-day, ] 
By the by, why 


* Twill explain all to you, if you will lie down and listen to what I have 


* You were brought on board in a state of fever and insensibility by the 
We all thought the same, and you were taken down 
delirium and fever increased, and every hour it was expected that you 


Olivarez, 
He said that you were 


He proposed that the ivory still on shore 
was useless our remaining in the river, as we should all lose our lives ‘n 
the same way that you have done, and that he thought as commanding 
the schooner he knew what would best please the owner, who had long 
That this 


would be an excuse to leave the river immediately, whereas otherwise 
they would have to wait till you recovered or died, and by this time they | 8801's. 


‘ Well, sir, the men did not perceive what he was about, and replied that 
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‘ The scoundrel shall pay for this,’ cried 1. 
‘Hush, sir, hush, I pray; say nothing, but wait patently and see what 
turns up. We are not yet at Rio, and when we are, we may be able w 
do something, but every thing depends upon keeping quiet, for if the 
men become alarmed, they may be persuaded to kill you to save them- 
selves.’ 
‘That is very true, Ingram,’ replied I. ‘Leave me now for half an hour 
T want to be alone’ . : 
You may imagine, my dear madam, my agitation at hearing this intelli- 
gence. I whe had thought that [ was within a few days’s sail of Liverpool 
to be there received by my cherished Amy, to find myself in the hands of 
pirates, and cluse to the Brazils with a cargo of slaves; which they, or 
rather Olivarez had taken in the vessel to Rio that he might not be die- 
covered; for he might have found a better mart for his live carge. And 
then what would be the anxiety of Amy and her father when | was not 
heard of? It would be supposed that the schooner was TS in a squall, 
and all hands had perished. Excited and angry as I was, I felt the truth 
of what Ingram said, and that it was necessary to be quiet. Perhaps I 
might by that means not only preserve my life, but again find myself in my 
owncountry. When Ingram returned, I asked him if Olivarez knew that 
reason. He replied that he did, but 
that he had told him I was sc weak that I could hardly recover. 
‘ That is well,’ said I; ‘keep bim in that belief as long as you can.’ 
He now offered me more gruel, which I took, and I believe that he put 
an opiate in it, for shortly after I had taken it, I again felt drowsy, and was 
soon fast asleep. I awoke sooner than before, for it was night, and } 
heard the voice of Olivarez on deck; from what I gathered land was in 
sight, and { heard him order the schooner to be hove to. In the morning 
Ingram came down in the cabm, bringing me some breakfast, which [ ate 
heartily, for T was recovering fast, and had become quite ravenous. 
‘ Land is in sight,’ said I. : 
- Yes, sir, it is; bat we are many miles to the northward of Rio, I under- 
stand, for Olivarez knows the coast well. We shall not bein to day, if we 
are to-morrow.’ 
‘1 feel quite strong now,’ replied I, ‘ and I want to get up. 
‘Do so, sir,’ said he; ‘ but if you hear any one coming down the ladder, 
get into bed again.’ ; : 
With Ingram’s assistance I dressed myself, and went into the cabin. | 
reeled as I walked, but as soon as | felt the full breeze from the stern 
ports, | was revived, and inan hour I could walk quite strong. 
‘ Have you heard any more?’ ingnired I of Ingram. 
‘Olivarez asked me this morning how you were. 
were recovering fast.’ : 
‘Very well,” said he, ‘‘ you will share bis fate whatever it may be, 
since you have been so careful of him, and have put us in such a dilem- 
ma; but I'll contrive to dispose of you both.” 
‘I made no reply, sir, as | knew that would only irritate him.’ 7 
‘You did right, Ingram ; a few days will decide our fate. I do not think 
that he dares to murder us.’ 
‘ Nor do 1 think he wishes it, if he can be clear of us with safety to him- 
self,’ replied Ingram. 
Two days more passed away, and then Ingram told me that we were a 
few miles from the town, and should soon be at anchor. 
‘ Gosoftly, and tell me what is going on,’ replied 1. 
Pe went up the ladder, but soon came down again, saying, ‘ We are lock- 
in, sir.’ 
I was very much annoyed at this, but it could not be helped—our only 
remedy was patience—but [ must countess that I was in a state of great anxi- 
>| ety. We heard tke anchor let go, and boats came on board, after which all 
>| was silent for the night. The next morning we heard them open the hatch- 
es, and the slaves ordered upon deck. The day was passed in landing them. 
I was ravenously bangry. and asked Ingram whether they intended to starve 
us. He went up the ladder to call for victuals, when he found on the up- 
per step of the ladder a large vessel full of water and some cooked provi- 
sions, which had probably been put there during the night. There was 
enough to last two or three days. The next day passed and no one came 
near us, and I had some thoughts of dropping out of the stern and attempt- 
ing to swim on shore ; but Ingram, who had put his head out of them as far 
as he could, told me that we must be at some distance from the shore, and 
that there were several sharks playing round the sterc, as is always the case 
with vessels laden with slaves. 
t The next morning, however, put an end to our suspense, for the compan- 
ion was unlocked, and Olivarez, accompanied by four Portuguese, came 
down into the cabin He spoke to them in Portuguese, and they advanced, 
and seizing Ingram and me by the collar, led us up the ladder. I would 
have expostulated, but of course could not make myself understood. Oli- 
varez, however, said :— 
‘ Resistance is perfectly useless, Mr. Musgrave; all you have to do is to 
go quietly with these men. As soon as the schooner has sailed, you wil! 
be released.’ 
1 ‘Well,’ replied I, ‘it may be so, Olivarez; but mark my words, you will 
repent this, and I shall see you on a gibbet.’ 
r ‘1 trust the wood is not yet out of the ground,’ replied he; ‘ but I ca:- 
not waste more words with you.’ 
r ‘He then spoke to the Portuguese, who appeared to be government off- 
cers of some kind, and they led us to the gapgway ; we went into the bout 
and they pulled to the shore. 
.| ‘ Where can they be taking us, Ingram?’ said I. 
‘Heaven knows, sir, but we shall find out.’ 
,| _ [attempted to speak to the officers, but they cried ‘Silentio,’ which word 
t | I tully understood to mean ‘silence,’ and finding that I could not induce 
them to hear me, I said no more. We landed at a jetty, and were then led 
through the str2ets to a large square. On one side of it was a heavy build- 
ing, to which they directed their steps. The door was opened for us, and 
{| we were led in. A paper was produced by our conductors, and was app3- 
rently copied into a book, after which they went away, leaving us with the 
people who had received us, and who, by their appearance, 1 knew to be 


I replied that you 


* Of what crime am I accused ?’ inquired I. 
No reply was given, but two of the subordinates took us away, unlocked 
a massive door, and thrust us into a large court yard, full of men of every 


so long as they left the river they did not care how soon, and that it was 
better that we should take a cargo of slaves at all events, for Olivarez was 
in command now, and they should do as he ordered them. I made no re- 
ply, indeed Olivarez never put the question to me. Well, sir, the ivory 
was soon exchanged fur slaves, who are now on board, and it is the slaves 
whom you have smelt and complained of. We received on board 140, and 
| provisions sufficient with what we had, and having taken in all the water 
we could below and on deck, we made sail out of the river, and have since 
steered for the Brazils.’ 
‘ But Olivarez has taken a most unwarrantable responsibility,’ said I; and 
that he shall answer for.’ 
‘Stop, sir,’ replied Ingram, ‘ you have only heard the first part of the 
story. When we had been three days at sea, Olivarez, who had been talk- 
ing to the men, one by one apart, called them together, and said, it was an 
opportunity not to be lost, that they had possession of the vessel, and the 
owner would never have a clue to where she had gone, and that now was 
the time to take possession of her for themselves, and employ her in the 
slave-trade on their own account. That sailing so fast, nothing could over 
haul her or board her, and therefore, they were free from danger. He 
(hen proposed that he should command and navigate, and receive one-half 
of the profits, and that the other half should be divided among the crew— 
the expense of the provisions, &c., being paid out of it; previous to their 
sharing and making a calculation, he showed them that every voyage 
would be worth about 100/. a man after all expenses were paid. The 
crew consented at once to the terms—all but me; aud when he asked me, 
my answer was, that | would consent to nothing while you were yet alive. 
I <a because I was afraid that they would murder me, or throw me 
overboard. 


‘Go on, Ingram; go on, and let me hear it all at once.’ 

‘“ Then you will soon be freed from your difficulty,” said Olivarez. 

66s f do not know that, sir,” I replied, “for 1 think Mr. Musgrave may get 
over it. 

‘“ Indeed,” he returned, “ well, then, so much the worse for him.” 

‘As he, Olivarez, said this, the whole of the crew, to do them justice, 
cried out, that there should be no murder, for if there was, they not only 
would have nothing to do with the affair, but would make it known at the 


colour. 


but the question now is, shall we be released as Olivarez has stated 
us?’ 


‘It is very hard to say,’ replied Ingram. 


find out.’ 


we said, addressed us in English. 


board English vessel.’ . 
‘ Well, then, my good fellow,’ said I, ‘can you tel us what this gaol 
and what prisoners are confined here for ?’ ; 
* Yes, massa, every one know that, suppose he live in Rio. 
people that go dig diamonds.’ 
Hi 
‘ How do you mean !’ 


till they die. 
Then guard take t 


den you die there.’ 


slaves to the mines.’ 


Olivarez said, be allowed to go free after the schooner sails.’ 
I shook my head, for I was convinced otherwise. 


———<ge———— 
THE BALLET GIRL. 
From an article in Bentley, entetled Populat Zoolazy. 
OF BALLET GIRLS AND FAIRIES. 


‘Well,’ said I, as the door closed upon us, ‘ we are in gaol at all events; 


to 


‘The questien is, what gao! 
is this? Could we find any person who could speak English, we might 


Several of those around us had come towards us to examine us, and then 
left us, when, as we were conversing, a negro came up, and hearing what 


‘Massa want one to speak English—I speak English—some long while 00 


is, 


This gaol for 


‘Mean ! massa—people sent here to work in diamond mines all life ioug 
Keep ’em here til hab plenty to send up all at one time. 

hom up the country, and they go dig and wash for dia- 
mond. Suppose you find very big diamond, you go free. Suppose 20°, 


‘Merciful Heavens!’ cried | to Ingram, ‘ then we are condemned as 


‘Yes,’ replied Ingram with a sigh. ‘Well, it’s better than working ' 
the quicksilver mines. Atall events we shall have fresh air,’ 

‘Fresh air without liberty,’ cried I, clasping my hands. 

‘Come, sir, courage, we XS not yet know our fate. Perhaps we may, * 








first port to which they came. 
ficer, and were too brave a man to die in that way.’ 
‘* Well, my men,” said Olivarez, ‘‘ I never had an idea of the kind, at 


him on shore at the first port we arrive at, but in such a 
our safety—that we must look to.” 





That you bad always been a kind, good of- 


{| promise you, if he liveg through it, there shall be no murder; I will put 
way as to secure 


If any ‘Gent’ just alluded to imagines, from the title of this article. e 
he is ‘ going to be put up to a thing or two,’ adding to the convention® 
1d | circulated notions of the class we are prepaaing to write about, then Sains 
Gent mistaken. We know what his notions are of the ballet generally. 
We are perfectly aware that he considers it ‘ rather fast’ to have the = 
| coloured and framed, hung up in his rooms; to induce a belief in the brea 
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ishie aheuelecesl anit ‘The men said, that that was all right, and then they all agreed to join | of the visitor that he is on very intimate terms with the originals,—tha 
2 aainted with. : aa . him. | imagines, when in the front of the pit, he has but to wink at the fairy. ©" 

H y ; recovered my senses, { found myself in the cabin of the Sparrow ‘And yon, Ingram,” said Olivarez, ‘‘ what do you say?” | then go round and meet her at the slage-door, to be immediately rece'v"™’ 
awk. s confused > sao. | lied from 64s Whrheae ,. tg 7 os. © 5 - : tag ” RY ee ~annected wit 

eg or some hours I was confused and wandering, but I rallied from *“ What I said before,” | replied; “that as long as Mr. Musgrave lives I | as her accepted admirer; and that, in fact, every fe male connected | 

: n : to “pom ull I could at last recognise the beams and carlines over my | will come to no agreement whatever.” | the theatrical profession, without an exception, comes in the same cat 
~~ ' Ayer too weak to move, and | continaed to lie on my back till | ** Well,” said ¢ jlivarez, “itis but postponing your decision : ] know that ry Bat for the Gents we are not now writing : we never Go 80, ex _# : 

again - it eep; how long I do not know, but it mast have been for m ny | you will join us. So now. my. lads. and we're al! agreed. we mav as well | the purpose of insulting them, and putting them in a rage with us. 

hours, and thea when | awoke I found myself much stronger, ; y ; 


go to dinner,” ’ 





iso the Gent who anticipates ‘ something spicy from the title of t 
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had better put down the * Miscellany’ quietly, before he flings it away in 


t. : 

- for we intend to touch but lightly upon pink-tights and gauze-petticoats. 
Spangles will only be hinted at, and wreaths aldiost passed by; we. shall 
knock over theatrical romance for common-place reality; avd try if we 
cannot make the one as interesting as the other, even by reversing the ordi- 
nary effect of glamour, and bringing down the incumerable muslin petti- 
coats, excelling even the capes of a night-cabman’s coat in the number of 
their layers,—to the ordinary gown of every-day life. 

Once upon a time—that dear old epoch in which we all so steadfastly be- 
lieve, vague and unsatisfactory as is its real date : that — age when the 
world wus a series of pataces, forest glades, and kingdoms, peopled only 
by kings, ogres, virtuous woodcutters, young princes, white cats, and beau- 
tiful daughters—there were fairies in ourland. They will tell Barty are 
still in Ireland ; but we do not believe it. If they were, au did but a 
tenth part of the good to starving cotiagers which their predecessors were 
in the habit of effecting, the place of ‘ our own commissioner’ would be- 
come asinecure. A favourite pursuit of these little people was that of re- 
lieving the surplus cottage population, by carrying off some child of earth 
with goMen hair, to live with them. Sometimes, to be sure, they merely 
made an interchange of infants, and left some remarkable brat in place of 
the proper one, who behaved in the most unseemly manner always, play- 
ing such pranks as we can only associate with Mr. Wieland when he was 
a baby ; but more frequently they simply kept their mortal plaything until 
it was old enough to return to its parents, with a piece of fairy gold hang 
about its neck There is a delizhtful little German story of a child who 
was thus carried off, to whom the fairies showed all their sports. ‘One 
while they danced by moonlight on the primrose banks ; at another time 
they skipped from bough to ry among the trees that hung over the cool- 
ing streams; for they moved as lightly and easily through the air as on the 
ground; aud Mary went with them everywhere, for they bore her in their 
arms wherever they wished to go. Sometimes they would throw sveds on 
the turf, and directly little trees sprung up; and then they would set their 
feet upon the branches, while the trees grew under them, till they danced 
upon the boughs in the air wherever the breezes carried them; and again 
he trees wou'd sink down into the earth, and land them safely at their 
bidding. At other times they would go and visit the palace of their queen; 
and there the richest food was spread before them, and the softest music 
was heard ; and there all around grew flowers which were always chang- 
ing their hues, from scarlet to purple and yellow, andemerald Sometimes 
they went to look at the heaps of treasure which were piled up in the roy- 
al stores; for little dwarfs were always employed in searching the earth 
for gold.’ 

This must have been a pleasant life. Clever literary gentlemen will call 
it all nonsense, and say we are quoting trash. If none of us ever commit 
ourselves to a greater extent than in placing a little mild, idle belief in the 
fairies, and luving to talk abont them, we shall not become very bad, al- 
bojtwe may run tbe risk of not writiug ‘with a purpose.’ But things 
written with a purpose, beyond that of amusing, are sometimes so slow! 
Aud when the purpose is now aud then so hazy as to be alimost altogether 
invisible, but little is gained thereby. 

We are forgetting the ballet girl though, all the time. Her early life 
must be something like that of the tuiry changeliug, and that is why we 
spoke of it, with the exception of the piece of gold round the neck. This 
is most probably imitated by a bit of hollowed-out pewter, polished in vari- 
ous concavities, and called, in the terms of theatrical jewelry, 2 Logic.— 
Elsewise she is acc ustomed to see phenomena quite as remarkable as any 

that the elfs ever showed to the little girl in the story. But of this anon. 


2. —THE BALLET-GIRL IN THE THEATRE. 


Did you ever have the ill-fortane to see a theatre by day-ligh:, and in the 
morning? If not, will you accompany me thither? 

Let us suppose that a rehearsal of a spectacle 1s about to taxe place. 
Atthe stage dvor there is a“ call’? hung up—a little piece of paper, on which 
is a Summohs, written in a cramped but clear wed calling the *“ ladies otf 
the ballet,” at ten; and all the ladies and gents,” and a “full band,’’ at 
eleven. We pass a few of those anomalous untidy peeple—whom we 
always find waiting for something or somebody at stage doors, and whom 
we never see any where else, excepta shade tidier, in the upper tier of boxes 
when the free list is not suspended, and we reach the stage. The scene is 
not exhilarating: al! the flats and wings are drawn back; aboye, some 
dirty daylight is struggling through a wonderful confusion of ropes, borders, 
pulleys, and frail bridges; and some equally dingy rays pour in, over the 
back of the gallery. Perhaps on the stage, some of the carpenters are 
nailing the water to a cascade ; or “ priming” ascene with whitewash ; and 
atarickety table atthe corner, is the prompter, arranging his papers by 
the light of a long-wick’d flaring candle. Ali the fronts of the boxes are 
still covered by the large canvass cloths, which you always find the men 
80 anxious to let down before the audience have left the house, as though a 
great wager depended upon their success in this respect. Two or thr. e 
brooms appear in the obscurity to be knocking about by themselves amengst 
the dark benches of the pit; and the faint glimmer of a light is now and 
then seen iu the extreme depths of the private boxes. 

It is not unlikely, that if you blunder into the green-room, you will there 

see a small pale child; who looks as if she had been generated from the 
atmosphere of the theatre as spontaneously as were the galvanic mites of 
Mr. Crosse, apparently from nothing: undergoing a lesson from the ballet- 
mistress before the others arrive. She has ou a curions dress—ballet from 
the waist downwards; ordinary walking costume above that point—indeed, 
her appearauce will remind you of the old woman in the nursery tale, who 
fell asleep on the highway, instead of selling her eggs, and whose petticoats 
were cut off above the knees by one Stout, an inhuman pedlar, so that even 
her little dog did not know her. This is the ballet-girl in ber first stage of 
transition from the flying fairy. Hitherto she has only been slung to a 
wire, and moved across the stage to herald in a benignant genius, or 
guide a rightful priace; or perhaps she has been perched upon an rial 
Machine to wave a silver yard-measure with a star on the top, but now she 
is for the time allowed to touch the earth before an audience. Her pay is 
at present very little—very little indeed ; perhaps a shilling a night; and for 
this she has to trot backwards and forwards, Fesmeees her home and the 
theatre sometimes four times a day ; and it is possible that she may live at 
Islington, or Kennington, Perhaps her father is a supernumerary, and he 
accompanies her, or she is confided to the care of an older sister coryphée, 
or she makes the journey by herself. This goes on for two or three years ; 
as last she finds herseli competent to dance with the others, if not in the 
ront rank, at all events immediately behind them ; and has fifteen shillings 
a week—a perfect fortune. 

The coryphees next atrive—pretty girls, if it were not for the pallor that 
Overspreads their features, resulting he cosmetics, late hours and heavy 
Me pen in figure, and neatly dressed in dark stuff cloaks, or check 
deaien, tae Bom a, velvet or drawn bonnets You may, if you 
the Ghasetbaaen a by keeping near the oS of any of 
comin. eb eat e middle ot the day, on Saturday, when they go to the 
es ies plants wang see themjrehearsing some'grand pas in their walk- 
ine ee aaa ; ing — and crossing their bands on their breasts, bend- 
van aaa ae 0 vertebral dislocation, wreathing their arms, and the like ; 
oh, aaae one ae rem place, the scenes of which were laid in every day 
the: they pprePos tery apr oe things they would be You will notice 
amongst them to do _ a o” eson; it yee be a point of etiquette 
oy tagline Wit dedeubens a they catch the notion of any particular step 
place sah tee me Tacility ; especially those to whom the honour of a 
reutypieel emilo of tes : —— Sometimes, bat very seldom, the ste- 
void ro > evening breaks out at rehearsal, beaming at the dark 

tf the house before them, or even at the stage manager, who is the 
waaten approach to the Ogres of old that they can fancy. Otherwise they 
rs mg dooe rapt gravity, at least those in front ; the binder ones always 
ang in A srmppesit eee money, or attract attention, both at rebearsal 
: ing , in the latter case, it is most amusing to watch 

them—their attitudes and attempts to fascinate, even in the extr P 
end evliendty ender the tmaeanl ate, even in the extreme rear, 
; 1 y under the impression that they alone are attracting the atten- 

tion of the house, are exceedingly diverting sa 

» po from dancing, the business of the 
hee arb and sympathy with, the fortunes, sorrows, or joys, of the 
Pal performers. Possibly, no other class of humanity is actuated by 
whieh ifferent sentiments in five minutes. Were the « heart-stringe” 
ed poets write of, really bits of cords to pull the feelings into different 
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grisette that we have in England. Our ordinary classes of young temales 


binders, and the like, have little in common with their continental sisters. 
But, putting her connection with the theatre on one side, the ballet-girl 
has many points in common with the little brodeuses, couturieres, an) 
illumineuses of the transpontine districts of Paris. : 

She is small, trim—une petite taille bien prise, as Paul de Kock would 
say,—and blessed with a very light heart, that allows her to laugh merrily 
upon all occasions. And she is passionately fond of dancing. One would 
think she had enough of it at the theatre; but it is not so; the greatest 
treat a ballet-girl knows is to go to a public ball, and wear a costume de so- 
ciefe. And here, though she does not leave the theatre until midnight, she 
will keep on dancing with untiring vigour until seven in the morning; she 
would even have the concluding Post horn Galoppe encored, if the mu- 
sicians had strength left to perform it. And she never betrays her profes- 
sion in her dancing ; all is orderly, quiet, in great propriety. At the ume 
when everybody was learning the polka, several of the teachers of dancing 
selected theee or four coryphees from the theatres for Ra ne to practise 
with ; andin this manner they acquired a perfect knowledge of the deport- 
ment observed in average society. They picked this up readily, for they 
are natarally quick and perceptive. , 

The ballet-girl has generaliy an amant—a sweetheart,—an ‘ intended.’ 
if you will. Understaud us. We are not treading on any equivocal ground : 
it is a fair and honest attachment: and one not often affected by all the 
plaudits of the audience, or the butterfly attentions of the coulisses. He 
may be connected with the theatre; he may be altogether in another line 
of life; but he is usually found waiting at the stage-door to escort her 
home, and he forms a portion of the crowd always assembled there at the 
conclusion of the performance,—friends of the first peasants and conspir- 
ators, and relatives of the trampet ; with real amateurs ia theatrical matters, 
wh» wait to see the leading actors in their ordinary dresses walking out like 
common persons, or the prima donna stepping into her Brougham, and 
then go home, more delighted at that sight than at anything they have seen 
on the stage. 


The object of the coryphee in marriage is not altogether to be taken out 
of the theatre,—generally the reverse: indeed a very large proportion of 
the young persons enumerated in the corps de ballet of the varivus houses 
as ‘ Miss’ Such-a-one, are married And, married or single, we speak ad- 
visedly in saying that nothing can be more exemplary than the condact of 
the ballet generally, taken as a mass. Many of them—in several instances 
two or three sisters,—contribute in a great degree to the support of their pa- 
rents; either by their salaries—which may be averaged at a guinea a week 
in the more respectable theatres,—or by teaching on their own account. 
An intimate acquaintance with the internal economy of a theatre enables us 
to state earnestly, that amongst no other class have we witnessed more do- 
mestic devotion, or readiness at all times to proffer mutual assistance, in the 
event of accident or other misfortune, than inthe corps de ballet; and that, 
iv contradiction to the notions of the Gents, by no others have we seen any 
transgression against propriety, or advances even supposed to be question- 
able, more effectually repulsed. We do not deny that there are several 
who canuot lay claim toa repatation perfectly unblemished ; bat it is as 
false as it is uncharitable to suppose that the attributes of these few are alike 
characteristic of the entire class. 


4.—OF VARIOUS IDIOSYNCRASIES. 


As the grisette has, above all things, a passion for galette and chesnuts, 
—hot, bursting marrons de Lyon—s9 does the principal weakness of the 
ballet-girl lie in oysters and porter. A dozen of the former—she is not par- 
ticular that they be small—and a pint of the latter, perhaps amongst three, 
carried by pan or by crook into tbe dressing-rooms, will form a_ perfect 
festival, bolted between the pas des Fees of the opening scene and the villa- 
gers’ Mazourka of the closing one, whilst the costume is changed. Gen- 
erally speaking she prefers bottled scout te champagne: she says the wine 
makes her giddy: and she hasa great notion of cotiee, even at supper at a 
ball. Apart from the bouquets left for her, at times, at the stage-door, by 
the would-be cavalier who sits in the stalls every nightto see her wear 
them, she is, like the grisette again, remarkably attached to flowers. You 
may see several little danseuses lingering about the plants in Covent Gar- 
dea market, after rehearsal, on sunny spring afternoons; and the chances 
are ten to one but that at home she has an hyacinth, or some heath; nay, 
she will sow French beans rather than not have anything And she has a 
bird—a smoked canary, who never sings; but this she attributes to his 
inoulting, and so always makes bim take saffron. 

She is very proud of being permitted to say a few words on the stage. 
A message, or a small reply to a Peri queen, she thinks more of than the 
most effective dance ; because then she approaches the condition of an ac- 
tress. And, if the management permits her to wear a wreath of her own 
purchasing, whilst her sister fays go without, she has achieved another 
great position, and dreams ot one day equalling Carlotta Grisi. For, upon 
inquiry, yon will find that Carlotta is the real ‘ pet of the ballet.’ 
Otherwise her disposition is level enough. Little affected by the cir- 
cumstances by which she is surrounded, she follows her profession as the 
merest matter of business, ia spite of the spells she assists in working upon 
the public. And, indeed, however charming may be the transient com- 
binaticn of gauze, spaugles, and pink tights, flowers, wings, and coloured 
fire ; yet, the ideality of these attractions is more than knocked over by the 
mundane oaths of the stage-manager, or the chilling dreary reality of a 
morning rehearsal. 

The ballet-girl is very fond of finery: in a position where so much de- 
pends upon effect this passien is, ia some degree, excusable, and for this 
reason effect is the great end desired. She believes in the jewellery of the 
Lowther Arcade to a great degree; that emporium stands higher with ber 
than ever did the firm of Storr and Mortimer, with its warmest and most 
wealthy patrons And herein lies her greatest danger. The handsome 
presents made to some of these girls, who work so very hard at so very 
small a salary, might well turn their heads: as might the offers of a splen- 
did settlement, or establishment, contrasted with their, in most cases, very 
humble homes. _ But, to their credit be it said, that the most dazzling temp- 
tations are, with very few exceptions, firmly withstood: and that the 
amount of propriety of feeling inherent in the greater part of them might 
be divided and subdivided, and each portion would then endow its possess- 
or with very commendable sentiments of virtue and right conduct. 


—— 


THE OLD MANORIAL CHAMBER. 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL, 
THE REFLECTIONS OF THE PIER-GLASS, 
The polished philosophy of the small-swurd made me smile, from its strong 
assimilation to that of many mortal blades; at its conclusion, | listened 
anxiously for some one to break the silence. I was not long kept in sus- 
pense, for a low and silvery voice filled the chamber. I could not disco- 
ver, at first, from what object it proceeded, until the few opening words 
betokened the pier glass to be the speaker. 
‘ My memoirs may not prove uninteresting,’ said the glass, ‘ for nothing 
has passed by me during my existence, without having been compelled 
to pay me a tribute, by giving me the advantage of its reflection, and 
leaving, as it were, its every action to be registered faithfully on my tab- 
lets. Ihave, in fact, been the repository of the most delicate secrets, 
Young coquets have consulted me upon the arrangement of a love-lock, 
when apparently only listening to the sighing of a love-sick swain. Passes 
beauties have trusted me with the secret of the rouge-box, false ringlets, 
and paddings. Old beaux have made me solely privy to the nice arrange- 
ment of an artificial tooth, andthe artful delusion of a killing false whis.- 
ker. Butoh! the greatest delight of my existence has been the sweet, 
killing, coquetting looks, that have been practised before me, to be after- 
wards levelled upon some half caught swain. I bore it as well as I could! 








twenty or less, I do not exactly know, for it was the first time I had seen 
him, Soon came peeping over his shoulder a most lovely face: it was 
the perfection of feminine beauty ; she was a mere girl, whose light hair 
flowing in beautiful confusion over her ivory forehead and neck, was 
more charming, from being careless and unstudied, her deep blue eyes 
were swimming with joyousness, as she placed her face beside his, and 
exclaimed, 

‘Faith, good cousin, have 1 caught you, Narcissus-like, courting your 
own shadow, and throwing away your killing looks upon that cold glass, 
when so many eyes are weeping to look upon you ; come, knight of the 
mirror, I and my nymphs await you in the park, so follow me, [ summon 
you by a most potent spell—your own vanity.’ 

She bounded through the door into the park, followed by my youthful 
master, threatening kisses of revenge. 1 envied the rascal, and regretted 
that L could not hold for ever two such bright visions. Hardly had they 
gone, when the tall figure of a cavalier darkened my surface; as he was 
following stealthily in the footsteps of the two cousins, his own unex- 
pected reflection startled him, he turned suddenly towards me. His face 
was magnificent, his moustache like the raven’s wing, but his eyes were 
grey, and shifted with an uneasy motion. As he stopped for a moment 
to arrange his sword knot, he seemed fearful of even looking himself in 
the face, he passed from before me and left me to my own reflections. [I 
felt relieved; he was my master’s boon companion ; he could change his 
hues like the snake, chaunt his merry canzonettes, sing a wer song with 
enthusiastic ardour, or a love song with all the pathetic tenderness of a 
lover, without possessing either. 

In the evening, my whole surface was filled with the reflection of wine, 
blushing fruit, and rich viands. My master and his friend were play- 
fully pitching dice upon a large siiver salver. They seemed careless of 
the play, again and again they threw, and my young master’s ringing 
laugh proclaimed his success, which was borne with equal good humour 
by his jovial antagonist; but soon the wine joined in the game, and the 
throws became desperate ; the triend’s hand glided behind him, and he 
took most dexterously some dice, that had lain unperceived by te, from 
asmall table at my foot. Fortune declared against my master; I watched 
with intense interest as the friend alternately placed the false and fair 
dice behind him, what would I have given for a tongue, but a slight form 
grew upon me, and [ beheld the beautiful cousin noiselessly gazing upon 
the pair; the friend’s back being towards her, he was unconscious of the 
addition to the company; her quick eye soon discovered his maneuvre, 
and upon his placing his false dice behind him after his own throw, she 
seized them, and passed through the glass door of the room; the treache- 
rous hand felt in vain for the false dice; asudden sickness came over him, 
he would play no more; my master pressed him to try the air. No! the 
traitor dared not leave the room; a glass of water he thought would reco- 
ver him; my master would fetch it with his own hand, which was what 
the adept wished. The moment that he had lett, the hurried search 
amused me; terror-stricken at finding no trace of the dice, he stood con- 
founded. 

My master returned, but the pure water did not recover him ; they re- 
tired, and the lights were extinguished; deep in the night a light faintly 
illumined me, and I beheld a figure crawling with anxious scrutiny all 
around upon the rich carpet, but with no success, which of course I knew 
to be impossible. I saw his disturbed countenance by the light of the 
small taper placed upon the floor, which threw a gigantic dark shadow at 
his back, as if the fiend who ruled his black heart was embodied and ho- 
veringover him. A deep oath burst from his lips as he quitted the cham- 
ber with a full feeling of his insecurity. 

Days passed ere [ again beheld one of the, to me, interesting two; it was 
bright early morning, the sweet breeze floated in through the open doors, 
and windows, the birds filled the air with gushing melody, and the sun shone 
coquettishly through the stained glass as if pleased with its borrowed dyes; 
it was such a morning as would make the bad man sigh, and look back with 
regret to the days of his innocence, when he could fearlessly open his whole 
bosom to receive its purity. 

Bat more beautiful than all, was the bright vision that fell upon me; the 
fair cousin stood before me, wild flowers were twined in her long hair, be- 
neath her hat, and her young pliant form was shown to advantage by her 
elegant riding costume; she looked around as if disappointed at seeing the 
chamber unoccupied, tur she had evidently intended to surprise her cousin 
with an early visit, but the blush soon revelled in her cheek as he entered, 
and seized the morning kiss. She presented him with a bouquet of sprin 
flowers; delightful was it to behold those two young and pure beings stan 
irresolute betore each other, whilst the mantling colour of their cheeks told 
each other the secret of their hearts; that morning I heard the first avowal 
ot love, the blush of innocence was reflected in me. Ah! how seldom has 
it been repeated ; I rejoiced iu their rejoicing, and I became dull as they de- 
parted from my surface. comes 

Wedding lights were multiplied by me, I almost reeled by the continued 
succession of beauties as they whirled past, to be mine only for a moment ; 
the strains of joyous music vibrated through my frame, and I felt supremely 
happy, for my two favourites were one ; bat [ trembled as I beheld the 
dark form of my master’s friend, gliding, the gayest of the gay, amidst the 
merry throng; he looked to me like a stérm-cloud, ready to burst with mis- 
chief on those around him; the lights faded, and the fairy feet at Jast grew 
tired, and I was alone. 

Months flew by, and a shadow fell upon the young face of my master, 
for his evil genius still hovered about him, but carefully shunned the house, 
where the purity of its young mistress made a coward of him, and he sought 
other places to carry on his nefarious schemes. One night my master was 
brought to the manor-house apparently intoxicated, a thing which fell in 
those wassailing days, he had always avoided; the tears from the eyes 
of the young wile, as she beheld him she loved unconscious of her attentions, 
and her grief. His wine had been drugged. 

The next morning the friend came with a bold front, and claimed large 
sums from my astonished master, which he had lost to him the previous 
evening; a warm altercation ensued, upon his producing bonds with the 
tremulous signature of my master affixed to them; the claim appeared like 
a hideous dream to him, for as yet he had not perfectly recovered the effects 
of the overpowering drugs he hed taken in the wine. The amount of the 
debt of honour was terrible to look upon, and in incontrovertible black and 
white showed the maduess of the preceding evening. Ruin appeared ine- 
vitable; the thought of his young confiding wife was maddening, but how 
to avoid the blow? the man who demanded on the part of bimself and as- 
sociates sO ruidous a sum, was of unblemished fame, and of honourable 
though impoverished family ; yet why did he tamely stand by, and behold 
the friend for whom he expressed the greatest affection, ruin himself while 
in a state that made him unconscious of his acts. Bitter and indignant were 
the words that flowed from my master’s trembling lips, the villain dared 
not raise his eyes, for his coward soul shrunk within him, until os, the 
well-deserved reproaches and taunts of his injured friend, his rage became 
unbounded. and in the unguarded moment of passion, he laid his black 
heart bare before my qustelon and astounded master ; too sure did he see 
the precipice at his feet, the ruin of himself, and of one he held dearer than 
himself, and his utter powerlessness to prove the baseness of his destroyer, 
who smiled with a bitter scornful sneer, as he felt his own security, and the 
despair of his victim. 

As they stood with flashing eyes, and the dark blood of passicn staining 
their foreheads, my young mistress, calm, and as beautiful as an angel ef 
mercy, stood suddenly between them. She waved them apart, they re- 
treated and stood abashed before her. 

‘ Husband,’ said she, turning affectionately to my master, and placing her 
small hand within his trembling one, ‘1 know all. for you, sir,’ continued 
she, approaching so as to confront her husband’s traitor friend, ‘ ! know 
you. You are a villain, and afoul stain upon the escutcheon of an hon- 
ouravle family ; for their sakes | will not blast you with the world, but dare 
to enforce one of those bonds you now hold in your hand, or take them from 
this room, and I will expose you to the infamy you deserve.’ 





It was cruel! but I had my revenge, by knowing that what T had taught, 
worked successfully against the peace of my rival. I felt myself smile, 
when I thought that I had been the first to receive the impress of her 
beautiful form. 

My birth was, l believe, Venetian, but I remember nothing distinctly 
until I found myself placed in my present situation with my first master, 
a dashing cavalier; the gilding of my beautitul frame tried, but in vain, to 
outvie me by its brilliancy, but though magnificent in itself, it had not 
my innate knowledge of the world. I flattered every one who approached 
me, and I therefore got countenanced by all the vain, who, I assure you, 
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form a great majority, if not the whole of humanity. 
Of the good old days then I will speak, when my aforesaid master’s 


roof-tree was darkened with the smoke of the right roval fires of hospi- 
tality, where the wanderer had his warm nook, and his share from the 
! reecking spit; and the servants, from the grey-haired old man to the pert 
| naw king-b rv, looked upon sé rvice as 1 inheritance ; and it was s 9! 
the old servant’s child was as cert f being servant to the young heir, 
as he himself was of in! x the plentiful estate of his father. The first 
of my young master. He stood betore me and looked himself full in t} 
r heart beamed in his fine haze! eyes; he smoothed wit! 
L le .he soft downy moustache w 1 hardly covered his lip, and gra 
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The villain glared upon her like a tiger preparing to leap; the indignity 
was so startling and sudden, that it almost paralysed him; at last by a vio- 
lent effort he recovered his self-possession, and bowing with mock respect, 
he repiied 

‘ Madam, I do not wonder that you should feel very poignantly the disa- 
greeable and dangerous situation in which your husband's weakness has 
placed you; but the character which you have been pleased to fix upon me 
remains to be proved. The grumbling of losers will not find much faith in 
the world. Had your sex been different, | would have answered the foul 
calamny with my sword ; but, as you are a woman, I will answer you with 
these parchment weapons in my hand, and throw back upon you the oblo- 
quy with which you have dared to load my unlaroished name. This house 
is mine, as fast as the Jaw can bind Expect no mercy. y fevenge 
shall be just ice to myself.’ 








Unmoved was that beautiful face, except by a slight curl of scorn that flit- 
| ted over her proud lip. i 
Soaster !’ replied sh » breath of mine wonld drive yeu for ever 
from the world you love so much, and inake you an outcast from the society 
that is your very life. Fe 1! look! avd let your own eyes read your con- 
demnation 43 she spoke she unclused her fair white hand, and discover- 
led to the trembling villain ¢wo /oaded dice broken in her palm. ‘ An old 
| and faithfa rvant saw your mancuvre reflected in that glass,’ continued 
| she, and poin'ed towards ine, ‘ he hastened to inform me, and I secured these 
; pia 
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wthe dumb wv esses uw, sir, decide your own fate.’ 
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His eye glared for a moment, and his ashy face trembled convulsively, 
when, dashing the parchments on the floor, be rushed trom the chamber, 
and my bewildered master was fulded in the arms of his preserver. 

Some longtime elapsed after this stirring scene before I again beheld | 
the fair and loved form of my mistress ; when one morning she approach- 
ed me, leaning feebly on the arm of her husband. The roses had fled from 
her cheek; but asmile played upon her lip, in answer to his happy look. 
He placed her tenderly in the chair to inhale the sweet morning air, that 
breathed lightly through the window, full of odour from the surrounding 
jessamine and honeysuckles. He Jeft her fora moment. I was quite oc- 
cupied by the couse of again beholding her loved tigure, when he return- 
ed, bearing something in his arms. Guess my delight when he turned 
back the rich lace coverings, and discovered a sleeping infant, so pure, s0 
blooming, that earth seemed to have no claim in it. He held it playfully 
towards me, when two bright azure eyes turned upon me. I beheld their 
first born ! 

if l were to attempt to relate to you circumstantially the whole of the 
lives of any that have passed befure me, I should take the place of more 
worthy narrators. I shall therefore state only epochs therein that may 
be interesting and most worthy of your attention. Suffice it to say, that in 
course of time many bold boys and bright-haired girls gambolled before 
me, and filledthe measure of my happiness. The lightness left the foot 
of the fair mother, and the father became more staid in his gait; but still 
with the same fond hearts and cheeiful smiles did they minister to the 
happiness of each other. 

About the time Icommence my next epoch rebellion stalked over the 
land, and dark hypocrites slew their brothers with holy prayers upon 
their lips ; and sought amidst the words of mercy for the commands to 
shed blood. My master girded on his sword and flew to the field of 
honour, leaving his weeping wife surroundei by her wailing family, and 

a few serving men to protect them, incase of need. The house soon be- 
came dark and desolate, as every caution had been taken by barricading 
the doors and windows, and bringing in provision that they might not 
lack should they be besieged. Watch and ward were duly kept by the 
anxious mother ; who wandered through the chambers, with a pale and 
anxious face, to see that all was ordered as it shou!d be. By her side al- 
ways hovered her eldest boy,—a noble-looking child of fourteen ; who, 
with his arm fondly around his loved mother, seemed to claim to protect 
and cherish one so dear to all. The grey-haired steward tottered after 
them, as if he alone was answerable to the master for the well-being and 
safety of his dear mistress and family. He seemed to have banished sleep 
from his old eyes ; for, with the feverish anxiety of age, he would wan- 
der about inthe dark hours, to see to the defence, and that no one slept 
upon his post; for every hour brought some calamitous news of the 

ing’s losses, and the bloody successes of the rebel soldiers. The kine 
were driven from their pastures to victual the house ; the shepherd threw 
up his crook, and grasped the sword, to stain his hand with the blood of 
his brother ; the farmer sowed not his fields ; for, who could say who 
should yeep them? The bell of prayer no longer sounded trom the old 
ivied steeple of the village church ; for the truant flock dared not seek 

their pastor. A breathless pause of terror fell upon all, as they expected 
every,hour to see the bloodseeker’s foot defile their peaceful thresholds. 
Day after day did the devouring tide roll on from its dark source, and 
swallow up some brave and devoted family. Hope at last forsook those 
who hitherto had thought that their quiet and retired spots amidst the 
hills would eseape the general bloodshed, But, no; every brave man’s 
name, who had stood forward to protect his sovereign, was registered 
for blood, and his peaceful home and family destroyed, as the sure means 
of deterring others from following his bold example. 

A double anxiety was working at the heart of my mistress,—the fear 
for the safety of her brave absent husband, and the security of the dear 
cherubs who clustered around her knees. Yet her courage revived as she 
looked upon the handful of brave men who she knew held her family’s 
honour and welfare as their own, and whose courage was that of the love 
that has no self ; and unalloyed by the base feeling of the hireling swords- 
man, Her home was theirs ; and her life, and that of her family, were 
to them more than theirs. ; 

The soft twittering of the birds announced the coming dawn, and a ro- 
seate tint fell faintly on the edges of the cold, grey night clouds, as the 

tired sentinel started from his half dreamy state, and partly unclosed 
the ponderous shutter of the deeply embayed window, and peeped cau- 
tiously out. A slight rushing sound struck upon the ear. He gazed; 





ful brutalities of the soldiery. 


ness of his very large eyes. He gazed for a moment on the lady befure he 
ke. : 

‘ Lady,’ said he, ‘ your defence is unavailing. i, who stand before you, 
know every turn and entrance of the building. I have ventured my life 
to save you, for as snre as the defence is continued, so will the fate of all 
concerned be terrible, and no power will save the inmates from the revenge- 
Yield, therefore, for you are in my power, 
for by the same entrance can I admit my whole force.’ 

My mistress looked intently upon the speaker. When he ceased, she 
placed her hand upon his sleeve, and replied.— 

‘ Sir; one call of mine would bring a dozen brave men to my rescue, and 
ere you had gained yonder secret p ind as many bullets would be in your 
body, and if it contains as cowardly and base a heart as it once did,—for I 
cannot be mistaken iu the man who once before, as the friend of my hus- 
band, had nearly wrecked the peace of that hasband and his family,—fit 
companion, noble sir, are you for the hireling curs who rush with fire and 
sword to exterminate all that are better and greater than themselves, can 
you suppose I have any fear of the man who altacks women and children, 
and dares not approach until the absence of rem | whose honourable sword 
he is unworthy to fall, gives him comparative safety. You are in my pow- 
er,’ exclaimed she, as, suddenly seizing him by the sash, she attempted to 
drag bim farther from the door by which he had entered. He in turn seized 
her by the trembling hands, and, placing his convulsed face close to her’s 
whispered, in a snake-like hissing noise— 

‘ Foolish woman, to load with contumely a man whem you have already 

branded beyond his power of endurance. For revenge have I taken up the 
sword, that might have the power to crush those who have so long 
held me under their feet, and to blast my enemy with a fiery wrong—your 
dishonour ! to which your death, and that of all your children, wou!d be 
preferable, even to him whose existence is enwrapt in yours; I have sought 
and watched, ard [ have succeeded. Amidst this horrid din your cries are 
useless, and I jtriumph.’ 
He seized her round her slender waist, and dragged her towards the s»- 
cret door. Her screams for help were drowned in the tamult of the shouts 
and firing, but her brave boy suddenly sprung from amidst the folds of the 
curtain, and took from the hands of the dying domestic a loaded piece, and 
approached the ravisher. He glared for a moment with astonishment on the 
bold boy: and then, with ademoniac smile, snatched a pistol from his belt 
and fired; but, being encumbered by the almost distracted mother, missed his 
object: butere the smoke of the first pisto! had risen above his head, an 
answering report rang through the chamber, and the mother slipped from 
his convulsed arms. For a moment he stood erect, with his sinister eyes 
fixed upon the pair, his hands vaiuly striving to reach the hiltof bis sword ; 
his tall form beut, and he fell to the floor with a groan of despair. The re- 
tributive shot had reached his heart. 

A dead silence reigned in the chamber as those two trembling beings 
gazed upon the features of their treacherous enemy. The almost total silence 
startled my mistress from her trance-like feeling. Presently a shout arose 
upon the air, and a few dropping shots betokened the retreat of the besieg- 
ers; the ring of many hoofs sounded on the gravel approach; a few mo- 
ments of breathless anxiety elapsed, when hurried feet seemed crowding on 
the staircase ; the door flew open, and the noble form of my master rushed 
into the room, followed by a host of brave comrades; his fond wife was en: 
ciccled in his arms, with a prayer of thanksgiving for her safety ; he then 
tarned to his boy, whose fair brow was blood-stained; fearing that he was 
wounded, he started with alarm, but what was bis astovishment as the 
mother poiuted, with a proud smile, at the body of the villain at their feet. 
The galiant story was soon told, and the young hero wept in his father’s 
arms, for even in such a case his pure and innocent spirit trembled at the 
shedding of blood. 


—_—>——_—_ 
THE SIKHS—THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, 


The founder of the sect by whom, under the denomination of Sikhs, the 
Punjaub has for half a century been governed, and to a great extent inhabit. 
ed, was Nanac Shab, a Hindu of the tribe of Vedi, in the Chastrya caste. 
He was born in the year of Christ 1469, at a village cailed Talwandi, in the 
district of Bhatti, ro province of Lahore; and from his earliest years js des- 
cribed as devoting himself to the study of truth, and to the contemplation of 
the Supreme Being. Mavy warvellous stories are told of him, of coarse, 
whieh all resolve themselves into this: that beceming satisfied of the many 
absurdities that abound in the popular belief of his countrymen, and dis- 
crediting the fables with which Mahommedanism is overspread, he not only 








and beheld a body of horse approaching through the avenue, in the 
almost phantom-like light ofthe early morning. He closedthe shut- 
ter ; but before he could summon the household a trumpet sent forth a 
shrill sound, which ran and echoed through the deep woods, until its 
faint wails died away in the distant hills, as though the peaceful sylvan 
deities wailed in despair at the arrival of the despoilers, 

The dreaded moment had come; but no heart quailed. Brown hands 
clutched each other, with a brotherly promise in the palm, as the pale lady 
and her childsen stood in the midst of the few bold hearts who to pro- 
tect them had registered their promises in heaven, to be redeemed only 
with their lives. She bade them unclose the window wide, that she might 
see and be seen by the summoner. Upon her appearance he approached 
beneath the windows, and in a loud tone demanded the surrender of the 
house into the hands of the Parliamentary troops, with free egress and im- 
munity to all within the house that did not resist, excepting only herself 
and children, who were to be escorted under a guard to the Lieutenant- 
General, for him to bestow them as he should think best fit for the good 
of the country. A grim smile passed from one to the other of the ser- 
vants as they heard this, at the same time looking quietly to the fit state of 
their arms, in a manner which boded no easy conquest to the summon- 
ers. 

She looked for a moment onthe soldier ere she answe'ed, then, casting aside 
the woman that fluttered at heart, boldly replied,—‘ Go back,’ said she, ‘to 
the bold man who disposes of our lives before he has them in his power ; | 
cannot answer him as I would a brave soldier, but like a renegade and a 


thief, who, like other scum, has been thrown up in these troublesome times 


to vex the land, and disgrace the name of Englishmen. Why not send his 
name, if it be an honourable one, which heaven forbid; but it is only men, 
who are unknown in the times of honour or virtue, that in the times of an- 
archy or bloodshed become famous for their infamy. Tell the recreant that 
words will not add to his conquest or his fame; bold hearts wait around men 
who will teach bim the value of the double-proof armour of a rightful cause 
and a clear conscience ; tell him it is a woman defends her children and her 
husband's rights, that he may know the great honour that will attach to his 
success.’ As she concluded, she closed the window, and the soldier rode 
back to his troop. 

A volley soon shattered the casements; the mistress clung to her boy 
with a momentary shriaking, but bade the women seck a place of safet 
with the other children, which order the terrified maidens quickly obe ed. 
The old steward, with discretion, arranged his force, that commenced fir- 
ing from the windows upon the assailants, who kept up a continual assault 
upon every exposed poiut. His young master stood by his side, and loaded 

ns as quickly as they were discharged. The assailants were rather 
startled at their warm reception, and conghe the cover of the wood, for they 
— —— to nu an ee part genie ye ill guarded in the known 
nce of the master, instead of which, a well-di D i i 
ra, and Pm ei Remeron ll-directed fire thinned their 

A short pause gave brea'hing time to the besieged, who we . 
hart. The old steward crept towards the shattered casement a chive the 
motions of the besiegers, and had just raised his white head above tue sill 
when a ball struck him in the forehead. He started to his feet, but no word 
escaped his lips. He extended his hand towards his mistress, and fell a 
corpse, with a look which seemed to say, ‘ My life was of a piece, spent in 
your wy tmp at your feet.’ The dark blood stained bis silver hair.— 
AS the boy raised his head, some few drops fell upon the child’s white hand : 
he did not shadder, but closing the old man’s eyes, took the firelock from 
his grasp, and stood at the window to revenge him. The mother’s trem- 
bling hand was hastily extended todrag bim from his dangerous post, but she 


instantly drew back, as she saw the fire flash in his eye with a look so like 


his father! the coloar maniled in her cheeks, and the proud feeling : 
courage conquered the more tender one. ae ee 
The rattling of the musketry became loud and continuous, and told fatally 


upon the occupants of the manor house, until only one man was left in that 


portion occupied by the mistress and her son, for their small number hard! 


showed sufficient force over the great extent of the building. This brave fel- 
low was wuunded more than once, and at last he sunk upon his knees from 
exhaustion. My mistress rushed to him, and putting some wine to his lips, 

; : Although unable to stand, he still | 
sided his young master, by loading the pieces for him, and directing him for 


bound the most serious ot bis wounds. 


his safety. 


In the midst of the turmoil, a side panel suddenly opened, and a soldier 
plume and sash betokened him an officer of the rebel force. 


entered. His 


My mistress started as he entered, and thrust her boy beneath the cover o 


the deep velvet hangi ; , 
rece eg Mee at angings, and boldly confronted the intrader. 


herself, approached her with a confident air. 
his hair silvery white, as w 
ed almost to blackness, 


He was a man of middle age 


2 ily He first 
y round, and perceiving, as he thought, no one living but 


was his deep moustache ; his countenance, bronz- 
‘ooked most repulsive from the extreme light- 


adopted as his own creed a pure Theis, but did his best by persuasion and 
argument to bring others to (he same way of thinking Namac, however, 
appears to have been a wise, as well as righteous reformer. He assumed, 
and with justice, that in the religions both of the Hindus and the Moslems, 
there was a common foundation of truth. He disavowed, therefore, every 
thing like an intention to root out either system ; but sought to reconcile the 
disciples of each to reason, and to one another, by inviting them equally to 
return to the pure and simple faith from which both of them had been’ in- 
duced tostray. Accordingly he interfered but little with the usages of com- 
mon life to which those with whom he conversed were accustomed. He 
endeavoured, indeed, to break down among Hindus the religious distinctions 
ot caste, by proclaiming wherever he went that in the sight of God all men 
were equal, And on the other hand, he invited the Mahommedans to ab- 
stain from practices, such as the slaughter of the cow, which were offensive 
to the prejudices of their neighbours; but beyond these limits he never ven- 
tured. Nanac’s teaching was simple, gracious, and therefore sublime. He 
endeavoured with all the power of his own genius, aided by the authority 
of writers of acknowledged weight on both sides, to impress upon Hindus 
and Mahommedans alike, a befief in the unity of the Godhead ; while in their 
dealings one with another he inculcated love of toleration and an abhor- 
rence of war; and his life was as peaceable as his doctrines. 
The opinions of Nanac had gained so much ground while he lived, that at 
his death Guru Angard, his successor, found himself at the head of a numer- 
ous and continually increasing party. Like the founder of the sect, An- 
gard wasa teacher of reverence and devotion to one God, and universal 
yeace among men; neither does any change appear to have been introduced 
into the Sikh tenets, till persecution and wrong drove a people benevolent 
in principle to gird on the sword, which they have never since laid aside. 
The outrage in question befelin 1606, when Argun-mal, Garu or chief teach- 
er of the body, excited the jealousy of the Mahommedan rulers of the pro- 





his predecessors into a volume, and blending with them his own views un 


Sikhs, such as it had not previously been seen to possess. 
he died. 


once and for ever a new turn to the tastes and feelings of his followers. 


tribes of Hindus, is to the Moslem an abomination. 


miracles of Mahommed.’ 


more were driven to the mountains b 


ans; while the fifth, his eldest, died before his father, leaving two sons 








in peace. 
back again to be decided by the free votes of the Sikhs themselves. 


itual. 


obedience. According!y the Sikhs, in 1646, elected Nar Creshn to be chie 


of Creshn passed over Ram Ray Moullin, and placed his uncle, Tegh Beha 





through the malice of his nephew, to have suffered much disquiet. 
be acknowledged, however, that over this portion of Sikh history a consid 
erable cloud has fallen. The truth is, that the sect was well-nigh crushed 
in consequence of the endeavour ot Nar Govind to raise it into political im 


f 
vitality. 
‘| Tegh Bebadur suffered a violent death, and his son Guru Govind cher 

ished an implacable hatred of the murderers. Circumstances, 


viuce, and was putto death He had, by collecting the sacred treaties of 


various important points, given a consistency and form to the religion of the 
; n And the domi- 
nant party taking the alarm, and as tradition records, having their bad pas- 
sions administered to by a rival, caused Argun to be cast into prison, where 


Argun left a son, NarGoviad by name, who, though young, possessed both 
talent and energy of character, and who succeeding to the chiefship, gave at ’ 
He | 2 multitude of his enemies. 
put arms into their hands, and in tbe name of a religion of peace waged im- 
placable war with the perrecutors. He likewise so far broke in upon the 
ordinary habits of his people, that he permitted them to eat the flesh of all 
animals except the cow ; thus marking his hatred of the Mahommedans by 
sanctioning the use of swine’s-flesh, which, though esteemed by the lower 
Nar Govind is said to 
have worn in his girdle two swords; and being asked why he did so, made 
answer, ‘One is to avenge the death of my father, the other to destroy the 


Five sons survived Argun, cf whom two died without descendants ; two 
the persecutions of the Mahommed- 


Daharmal, and Nar Ray. The latter succeeded bis grandfather in 1644, and 
owing, probably, to the vigour of Arungzebe’s government, passed his days 
But in 1661, the year of his decease, a violent contest arose about 

the succession, which was referred to Delhi, and by the imperial court sent 
For as 
yet, itis worthy of remark, that the influence of the chief was purely spir- 
He did not affect temporal authority, neither was he followed into 

the field as one who sought to establish the independence of a people, or 
his own right to rule over them. His was the leadership of a sect; and as 
Arungzebe appears to have granted free toleration, so, in matters of civil ar- 
rangement, both Nar Ray and his religionists paid to Arungzebe a se 


in preference to Ram Ray, both ane sons of Nar Ray; and on the demise 
! 
dur, at their head. This was one of the sons of Nar Govind, whom perse- 


cation had driven tu the mountains; and now, again, he appears, chiefly 
i It must 


portance ; and not tll the dissolution of the Mogul empire, which ensued 
upon the death of Arungzebe, did it exhibit any marked signs of returning 


moreover, 


sake ; and he took full advantage of them. He made his first appearance at, 
the head of an armed band among the hills of Serinagar; and when forced 
by superior numbers to abandon that theatre of operation, he repaired to the 
Panjaub, where a Hindu chief, in active rebellion ageinst the government, 
welcomed him gladly. He was put in possession of Mak-haval, a town on 
the Sutlej, aud of the villages dependaat upon it, and set up forthwith as 
prince as well as ahigh-priest. Crowds o warriors gathered round his 
standard, and he gained over converts to his religious opinions from day to 
day. All these he encouraged to devote themselves to steel, by carrying 
arms constantly about them, and using them freely. He would &dmit of no 
avenue to advancement except personal merit. He changed the name of 
the sect from Sikh to Singh, that 1s, Lion; and conferring upon all his follow- 
ers alike the title which heretofore only the Rhja-puts had borae, taught 
them to aspire after a similar military reputation, and to achieve it. He it 
was who commanded the Sikhs to. wear blue dresses, and not to cut the 
hair either of their heads or beards. Like Argun-mal, he was an author as 
well as a soldier; for he had added to the Ade-Grant’h of the former his 
own not less sacred volume, called the Podshah Ka-Grant’h or book of the 
Tenth King, a title which he boldly assumed to himself, because he was the 
tenth Guru, or spiritual chief, from Nanac. 

Guru Govind was for awhile successful in every undertaking. He over- 
threw Rajahs and Zemundars on both sides of the Sutlej, till un appeal was 
made to Delhi, and Arungzebe sent an army against bim. He fought with 
the resolution of despair, but was beaten from one post to another ; and at 
length, after losing wives, and children, and hosts of adhereuts, became a 
solitary wanderer anda maniac. He was the last spiritual head of the 
Sikhs, whom a prophecy is said to have forewarned that they should never 
be able to number more than ten high-priests. But if asa religious body 
they lost their consistency, as a nation they became for awhile more terrible 
than ever. One Banda, or Bairagi, adevoted friend and follower of Guru 
Govind, seized the moment of Arungzebe’s death to raise their banuer again. 
He won many battles, committed frightful atrocities, overran all the country 
between the Sutlej and the Juamna, and was at last wholly routed by Ab- 
del-Samad Khan, one of the ablest and most successful of the generals of the 
Emperor Forokhseer. The wreck of the more resolute of his troops sought 
shelter amoug the mountains northeast of the Punjaub, whither the pursu- 
ers were unable to follow them. Banda himself, with many more, was ta- 
ken and put to death, while the mass of the people bent to the storm, and 
for awhile ceased to be overwhelmed by it. 

It was thirty years subsequently to these events, when Nadir Shah car- 
ried his victorious arms into Hindostan, that the Sikhs appeared again as 
a party in the arena They descended from their fastnesses, and falling 
upon the peaceful inhabitants of the Punjaub, robbed them of the pro- 
perty which they were endeavouring to secure from the rapacity of the 
Persian plunderer. - In like manner they hung upon the rear of the Per- 
sian army during its return, and stripped it of much of the booty which 
had been gathered in Delhi and elsewhere. Emboldened, likewise, by 
the state of feebleness into which the empire had fallen, and seeing that 
both into Cabul and the Punjaub the death of Nadir had introduced an- 
archy, they began to aiin at permanent conquests; and being joined by 
their ancient co-religionists, and finding willing converts every where, 
they gradually possessed themselves of the whole extent of the country 
of the five rivers. They appear, however, at this time, to have been des- 
titute of a head, either civil or religious. Like the Anglo-Saxons, they 
followed a multitude of petty chiefs, who in a great council, called the 
Guru-mata, of which Guru Govind is said to have been the inventor, 
made choice, ere an important expedition was begun, of the warrior who 
should lead in it ; but the authority of the chief, as it was conferred upon 
him for a special purpose, so, as soon as the object for which it had been 
given was attained, it ceased of its own accord. Such a state of things, 
though it might render them formidable for attack, reduced them in deten- 
sive warfare to great weakness ; and their inability to withstand a reso- 
lute and united enemy was proved in the contests which they endeavoured 
to sustain, now against the Affghans, and now against the Mahrattas. 
Ahmed Shah, as is well known, chastised them severely, and established 
his son, Timour Khan, as governor at Lahore; but he could not long 
maintain himself there, and was driven out. Next came the Mahrattas, 
who after seducing Surhind, marched to the capital of the Punjaub, and 
took possession. But the battle of Puniput in 1762, broke their strength 
fcr ever, and Lahore and all the districts dependant on it, passed once 
more under Affghan rule. Then followed a great battle, or rather sur- 
prise, when Ahmed fell upon the Sikhs unexpectedly, and cut to pieces 
20,000 of them. But Ahmed abode im the country not more than a year, 
and his return to Cabul gave the signal for fresh risings, and le@ the way 
to new outrages. Finally, the cKiets began to quarrel among themselves, 
feuds being transmitted from father to son; and the nation became, in 
consequence, formidable toitself and to the weak governments which bor- 
dered upon it. 

The Sikhs were in this state when Daulut Rao Scindia, being supported 
by an army of which French officers were at the head, not only checked 
their ineursions into the upper province of Hindostan, but compelled their 
chiefs south of the Sutlej to pay tribute, and accept his protection. Ani 
had it not been for his war with the English, there is little doubt but that 
he would have made himself master of all the fortile provinces that lie 
between that river and the Indus. 

Daulut Rao Scindia, after retreating across the Sutlej, was forced to 
capitulate; whereupon the Punjaub—and, to a considerable extent, the 
country between the Sutlej and the Jumna—submitted to the rule of the 
Sikhs. These set up, when in power, the same form or system of govern- 
ment under which they had lived and fcught during their season of diffi- 
culty. The smaller proprietors of the soil, the heads of villages and 
towns, and so forth,—the whole body, in short, of local governors and 
magistrates, paid obedience to one or other of twelve chiefs; for twelve 
aristocrats seem to have divided the land among them, and to have ruled 
over it with an authority co-equal—at least, in name—from about the year 
1765 to 1778. The associations over which each sirdar, or chief, held rule 
were called Missuls. Tney varied both as to extent and military strength ; 
the largest being able to furnish 10,000 horse for war, the smallest being 
assessed to 2500 For it is worthy of remark, that though for purposes 
of domestic administration each chief or sirdar was perfectly independent 
of the others, in case of danger from without, all were expected to act 
under a common standard. And the Guru-mata, or great council of the 
nation, composed entirely of chiefs, determined on whom should be con- 
ferred the honour as well as the responsibility of commanding the whole 
Runjeet Singh, the Lion of the Punjaub, and the true founder of the 
Sikh empire, derived his descent from one of these feudal chiefs. His 
grandfather, Churut Singh, was sirdar of the Sookeer-chuck Missul, and 
seems to have been one of the least powerful of the confederation, his re- 
tainers numbering no more than 2500 horse. Like his brother chiefs, he 
was constantly at war, invading the territories of a neighbour or repelling 
invasion; and was killed in a feudal battle by the bursting of his own 
matchlock, though not, as the records of his nation aver, till he had slain 
He died at amoment of much peril to his 
tribe, inasmuch as his son, Maha Singh, was a boy of only ten years old ; 
and in the Punjaub, not less than elsewhere, the reign of a minor Is ai- 
most always a feeble one. But the Missul held together, and Maha ex- 
hibiting, as he advanced towards man’s estate, great vigour both of body 
and mind, it soon began to enlarge its influence. Moreover, Maha, like 
a politic chieftain, married the daughter of a sirdar, who proved vers 
serviceable to him; and almost as soon as his son and heir, Runjeet, was 
born, looked about for similar benefits to the nation through him. Ac- 
cordingly, the Lion of the Punjaub, who first saw the light in the year 
1780, was, in 1786, wedded, or, at least, betrothed, to a bride of his fa- 
ther’s selection. 

The education of Runjeet Singh appears to have been entirely neg- 
lected. He never learned so much as to read or to write. Nature, too, 
seems to have acted the part of a step-mother towards him ; for he was 
attacked by the smail-pox in his infancy, and not only had his face scored 
and deeply indented by it, but lost the sight of one of his eyes. Ye was 
unfortunate, moreover, in this respect, that his father died im the very 
flower of his days, being as yet under thirty; and Runjeet, at twelve 
years of age, was left to the guidance of tutors. They indulged him 18 
every whim and caprice, insomuch that, up to his seventeenth year, his 
life was one of constant and frightful dissipation. Indeed, the nationa’ 
character was by this time wholly changed from that which its founder 
designed it to be. : 
coarse feeding of the North combined, with the hideous vices of the East, 
to render the Sikh the most dissolute and depraved among all the families 
-|of men. And from his twelfth to his seventeenth year Runjeet Singh ap- 
pears, in all these respects, not to have come short of the most dissolute 
of his subjects and countrymen. , . , 

Runjset Singh was yet in the midst of his career of vice, when Shah Ma- 
- | hommed, from Cabul, broke in upon the Pinjaub with a powertal army 
, | Chief after chief went down before him; and Runjeet, among others, flea 
- | from his home and his government... But, in his case, misfortune appears 
to have operated beneficially He awoke, as it were, to a sense of his pre: 
per duties, and forthwith devoted himself to the managem: nt of pabii cae 
fairs, and, in due time, to the aggrandisement of his Missul. He could ne ’ 
-| indeed. offer to Shah Mahommed resistance in the field. His military 
strength was broken. and himself a fugitive; but he managed to ingrat ue 
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favoured him more than they had done his warlike predecessor 


and name. 


himselt into the good graces of the Affghan, and gathered up, by little and 





Excesses of all sorts, over-eating, over-drinking,—the 
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jittle, the fragments of his princi ~ ¥ At last, when Mshommed, after 
his insane march upon Delhi, returned, in 1798, if not defeated, ata a any 
baffled, to his own land, Rupjeet contrived to lay the victor under an ob- 
ligation, and made the most of it. While crossing the Indus, eight or ten 
of the Affghan guns were upset, and sank into the river. There was no 
time to raise them, for Persia was up, and the Doorannee empire—very Iin- 
rfectly consolidated, at the best—could not be exposed to invasion in auy 
of its faces without imminent hazard. Whereupon, Mabommed commis- 
cioned his friend Ranjeet to recover and send him back his artillery ; and 
Ranjeet obtained, as the reward of the service, a grant of Lahore. od na 
do the old Lion justice. He reised the gnns—if we recollect right, twelve 
in number—and retaining only four for his own use, sent the other eight to 
Peshawur. J h of 
Having thus tasted the sweets of command, and feeling the growth o 
amnbition within him, Raujeet proceeded, with equal bolduess and address, 
to extend the limits of his empire. Sometimes by a skilfal diplomacy, 
sometimes by violence, he gained an ascendancy over his neighbuurs, ull 
both in the Punjau’ and in the territories east of the Satle} they paid him 
tribute. So early as 1802 be had assumed a commanding position among 
the Sikh sirdars, and appeared nowise disposed to rest contented with it ; 
and the dissensions which soon after arose in the royal family of Cabul pre- 
sented an opening to his spirit of ecterprise, of which it took immediate ad- 
vantage. e marched into Mooltan, and thoagh unsuccessful at first, ceased 
not to renew his attempts till he had subdued it. Eastward and northward, 
likewise, hts victorious banners were bore; and he was looking with a co- 
vetous eye upon the provinces beyond the Indus, when, in 1805, the erup 
tion of the Mahrattas, briaging Lord Lake and an English army in their 
train, recalled him. ‘The part which Ranjeet was now required to lay 
proved both difficult and delicate. His respect for the power of Eng and 
would bave led him to refuse an asyluin to the Mabrattas, had not the reli- 
gious prejudices of his subjects, and in some sort his own fallen into the op- 
posite scale ; and how to makethe balance hang evenly, puzzled him much. 
He managed matters, however, with consummate addrese. Affecting good 
will for both parties, and seeking only to reconcile them, he mava zed to get 
rid of both without a collision, and marked his delight at their departure 
by committing such fearful excesses, in the course of the great religious 
festival of the Hoolee, that fur four months he was not able to mount his 
horse. 

The fame of Runjeet Singh was now spread throughout the whole of the 
country of the five rivers; aud most of the chiefs having become his tribu- 
taries, the Missuls, or tribes, were absorbed aud consolidated into a king- 
dom. He aspired, next, at the subjugation of the sirdars to the left of the 
Sutlej, and gave out that the Jumna was the proper line of demarkation be- 
tween his dominions and those of the English. But be had not pushed his 
conquests far (though wherever he went victory tollowed in his fuotsteps), 
ere the chiefs sent to implore the protection of the British government ; 
and, in 1807, Mr., now Lord Metcalfe, late Governor General of Canada, 
set out upor the mission, which first established between the Sikhs and 
ourselves specific relations. At first, Runjeet exhibited little disposition to 
listen to the counsels of moderation which the English envoy conveyed to 
him. He was in the full tide of conquest, and couquerors are seldom wil- 
ling to ref in their career and to go backwards. But Runjeet was too prau- 
dent to hold otherwise ‘han in profound respect a power which, in half a 
century, had supplanted that of the Mogul, and become masters of the very 
empire where, at first, its representatives had craved for leave to carry on 
trade, and submitted to all manner of contuinelies and insults for the pur- 
pose of securing it. Moreover, an event occurred in the heart of his camp, 
which gave the Sikh monarch a very exalted opinion of the qualities of the 
Company's troops. Mr. Metcalfe was attended in his mission by an escort 
of Sepoys, two or three companies of a regiment of infantry, and, either by 
accident or designedly, the soldiers composing them were Mussulmans.— 
The seasou of a Mussulman festival came round while the envoy’s tents 
were pitched in the Runjeet’s camp; aud the Sepoys, attending to the re- 
quirements of their religion, proceeded to keep the feast as their law di- 
rected. The proceeding gave mortal offence to the Sikhs, who being lash. 
ed to fury by the declamations of some bigoted priest, seized their arms 
and attacked the mission camp. Nothing could exceed the discipline and 
goot conduct of the guard. They formed, met the assailants, and, after a 
sharp encounter, drove them back with loss, though the numbers which 
acted directly against them could not fall short of 2000 or 3000. Runjeet 
Singh was an eye-witness to the battle, and the impression which it made 
upon him operated beyond the period when, with some difficulty, he caused 
the tumult to cease. 

Beyond all question the prvof which he seemed to have received of the 
immeasurable superiority of English disciplined troops over his own icreg- 
ular levies, induced Runjeet to listen with a more favourable ear to the re- 
monstrance of the envoy. He decliued, indeed, to relinquish the cea- 
quests which he had actually achieved, and seemed loath to come under 
any ye never to push them farther. But when a British army, 
under Colonel Ovhterlony, took the field, and advanced from Delhi for the 
avowed purpose ol supporting the arguments of the minister, Ranjeet be- 
came convinced that they were unanswerable. One by one his garrison 
withdrew from the posts of which he had put them in occupation, while 
the English advanced, and established themselves in force at Umbala. It 
is marvellous how muci weight a few batteries of nine-pounders, especi- 
ally if bayonets aod sabres in adequate numbers be beside them, carry in 
the controversies of nations. Runjeet admitted, at length, that the Satlej, 
not the Jumna, would make the best boundary on the south-eastern part 
of his dominions; and, on the 25th of April, 1809, a treaty was ratified 
vn both sides, of which it is not necessary .o give in this place more than 
the substance, 

The treaty in question determined, 

1. That there should be perpetual amity between the British government 
in India and the court and nation of his highness Maha Rujah Runjeet Singh; 
that the British and Sikh nations should deal with each other on terms of re- 
ciprocal good will; that the former should never interfere with the pro- 
ceedings ot the latter, so long as they confined themselves to the north west 
bank of the Sutlej. 

2. Inreturn for this, the Maha Rajah agreed to maintain no more troops 
on the left of the Satlej than should be absolutely necessary for self-defence ; 
aud to abstain from all eucroachments on the rizhts of the chiefs, whom the 
British government had taken under its protection. 

_ 3. That the slightest violation of the engagements thus entered into on both 
sides with good faith, should put an end to the treaty, whether the provoca- 
uon came from the Sikhs or the English. 

Having arranged this important busiuess the British minister, with his es- 
cort, withdrew ; and Ranjeet falling back behind the Sutlej, a proclamation 
was, by authority of the governor-general, put forth for the guidance of the 
protected chiefs. The document in question explained, ‘ That the territo- 
nes of Terhend and Matooa (for such was the designation assumed by the 
Sikhs of Puteeala, Naba, Keend, and Kykal) being taken under British pro- 
tection, Ranjeet Singh was prohibited and had agreed not to interfere, after 
the 6th of May, 1809, in any way with the people or their rulers. At the 
saine time the British government,set up no lain to supremacy orrule. It 
demanded no tribute, nor any other mark of dependence, but left the chiefs 
at liberty to exercise, each within the limits of his own dominions, plenary 

authority as heretofore. The chiefs, on the other hand, were required to 
facilitate, by ever means in their power, the movements of such British 
troops as might, rom time to time, be employed in insuring to them and 
aeir subjects invasion from the Punjaab. Moreover, in the event of an in- 
oan wipe Aeon place, the chiefs were informed that the British gov- 
foll en — expect them to join the British army, with as many armed 
olowers as they might respectively be able to muster. Again, certain 
a and ss others Loodiana, were surrendered to the English, in or- 

rt dat garrisons being stationed there, the means might be at hand of over- 
feheg a Sree > base of operations, in the event of war, estab- 
leaner, p Th'me — pe ia pe to grant free —— trom these posts, and 
mt am a rpg sand ot peed megan, to and fro on their lawful busi 
aun i a - tage. ve any * ute on horses while proceeding through 
nally the a ot © Lek pr sd the used by the British cavalry. Fi- 
dischod Dri weg er eaed E the right to decide in all questions of 

“P accession, and dec ared itself entitled to occupy in the event of a 
laulure of rightful heirs. It does not appear that against the different clauses 
of this proclamation any remonstraace was, from any quarter, sentin; and 
bgp process of time, one or more reigning members became extinct, 
rh ne ares their “ eepenmne passed into our hands; no one pre- 
in ptivilege of edeneien t = egpor oe 0 hen ‘teu a people where 
mitted to I heenaa’ ty is never conceded, is both, by rich and poor, ad- 

Shut out, by th aye I f ; ‘ 

Sutle} Ramjet Sine means, from hos oy ty conquest on one side of the 
coneolidati Jeet Singh forthwith devoted his energies to the extension and 
se anh his power on the other ; and the better to ensure its per- 
disciple, hi regan in this same year, 1809, to regiment, and in some sort 

Metcalfe’s bod iets, afier the Muropean fashion. His admiration of Mr. 

complish bh; y-guard led him into this : and though he employed ‘© on. 
with fi, = purpose only deserters from the English native regiments, 
which hie us, who had served and earned their pensions, the progress 
at 400 op made was very creditable. His battalions of foot he fixed 

and fileeach. He had likewise his regular, as well as irregular 


cavalry: while ht reg 
inf oy 3 whiie his artillery he placed under a distinct command, and took 
“0i€ pains to inc 








he soon made himself master of the whole of the Panjaub ; and renewed, 
with greater success than formerly, the invasion of Mooltan ; while events 
were already in progress at Cabul, and throughout the extentjof the Do- 
rannee empire, which opeued for him further and not less important con- 
quests elsewhere. f 

In 1309, Shah Sujah-ocl-Mulk, our unhappy puppet of 1839, was driven 
from his throne. In 1317 he sought shelter at Lahore, where Runjeet, 
uncer circumstances of peculiar cruelty and wrong, forced him to give up 
the Koh-i-noor, the largest diamond in the world. Tbis done, he march- 
ed an army into Kashmere, of which, though repulsed at the beginning, 
he succeeded, in the course of time, in making himself master. Mooltan 
also was effectually subdued ; and, in 1818, partly by guile, partly by 
hard fighting, Peshawur fell into his hands, Whithersoever he went, in 
short, victory attended him; not always in the first instance, nor without 
frequent reverses ; but always crowning his efforts in the end, except 
when he came in contact with the English. And this he did in 181y, 
under circumstances of which, perhaps, he might have had some reason 
to complain, had he been so far-sighted in his views of policy as he 
Was energetic in war. It happened that one of the protected chiets, 
whose residence and capital lay on the left of the Sutlej, had estates or 
territories from which he drew rents, on the right bank of the river. 
Runjeet, interpreting his treaty with us somewhat favourably for himself, 
demanded tribute from this rajah for the lands which he held northwest 
of the boundary ; and the tribute not being immediately paid, he sent an 
armed force to compel it. ‘The Rajah complained to the protecting 
power, and a British corps took the field. Runjeet had no wish to force 
on a war with England; he therefore ordered his armed collectors to re- 
tire from the disputed territory, and sacrificed the tribute 

It was in the month of March, 1522, that a couple of European mili- 
tary adventurers presented themselves, for the firsttime, at the durbar of the 
Mana Rajah. ‘These were MM. Venturaand Allard ; the former an Italian, 
the latter a Frenchman by birth, but both officers who had served with 
distinction in the French army under Napoleon. M. Ventura had ob- 
tained the rank of colonel of infantry, M. Allard a similar rank in the 


the empire, the most fatal of them all, the great fight at Waterloo. See 
ing their fortunes marred in Europe, they sought employment in Persia ; 
there they do not seem to have been very well treated, nor much to have 
improved the state ofthe shah’s army. But however this may be, they 
grew weary of this sort of life which they led at Tehran, and, making 
their way through Affghanistan, they came to Lahore, and desired to enter 
into the service ofthe king. Runjeet appears to have been suspicious, 
at the outset, of their motives. He could not understand either their posi- 
tion or their views; and the Sikhs being a jealous and prejudiced people, 


into his cofidence. He proceeded, therefore, with great caution; and 


trust, and got it faithfully translated. The experiment seemed to satisfy 
him, 
committing his infantry tothe one, and his cavalry to the other, saw, 
with equal wonder and admiration, the rapid progress which both arms 
made in their knowledge of military movements and exercises. 
by another French gentlernan, M. Court, who had been well educated in 
the PolytechnicSchool, arrived; and he,on the recommendation of his pre- 
decessors, undertook the training of the Sikh artillery. We will not stop 
to explain what remarkable progress the Sikhs made under their Europe- 
au teachers. Moreover others, such as M. Avitabile. came ; and the re- 
sult of their combined efforts was to give the Maha Rajah an army, be- 
fore which none throughout the East except that of England, could 
stand. Of the exact amount, in point of numbers, to which it was 
raised, we cannot speak with accuracy; but this much is certain, that 
Sir John Keane, on his return from Cabul, reviewed about 40,000 
of them ; and declared in London that he had seldom looked upon a fine, 
body of men, or inspected a cavalry or an artillery better mountedr 
equipped, and worked even in Europe. 

lf we take the amount of Runjeet’s force when it stood the highest, at 
150,000 ot all arms, we shall probably not go much beyond the mark. He 
himself called it 200,000 regular and irregular; the former consisting of dis 
ciplined infantry, the latter of matchlock men, fantastically dressed accord- 
ing to their own taste. His regular cavalry, about 15,000 strong, carried 
swords, carabines, and some of them lances ; wearing casques, or steel hel- 
mets, with shawls wrapped round them; and armour over their quilted 
jackeis, either mail or cairasses. The artillery cannot be said to have been 
formed into adistinct corps; for though it numbered 400 pieces, there were 
but 4000 gunuers drilled to use them, the working of each piece being en- 
trusted to the regiment to which it was attached. All accounts unite, how- 
ever, in describing the guns as excellent; and the skill of the gunners, 
whecher with shot or shell, as highly creditable. The muskets and bayo- 
nets with which the regular infantry were armed, come, like their cannon, 
from the great foundry at Lahore, They are much inferior to those in use 
with European armies; and the troops that wield them are described by 
Mr. Osborne and others, as slow in their manner of working. 

It may be so as far as parade maucetivres are concerned, but the Sikhs 
have shown themselves rapid marchers, and so they will again in the event 
of a prolongation of the war, which the bloody battles of Moodkee and 
Ferozeshah seem only to have begun. Moreover, their capability of sus- 
taining fatigue is great. Long of limb, and thin and spare in their figures, 
they accomplish marches which, in respect of their extent, would sorely 
try an Englishman. They have repeatedly compassed 300 miles in eleven 
days, a feat seldum surpassed even in a temperate climate, and gigantic 
where the thermometer stands at 112° iv the shade. 

From the ratification of the treaty in 1809 up to 1819 there was little or 
no direct or diplomatic intercourse between the supreme government and 
the court of Lahore. At the latter of these dates Sir Alexander Burnes ar- 
rived at Runjeet’s durbar, bringing with him, as a gift from the prince. re- 
gent, four enormous dray horses, aud having carried back some valuable in- 
formation to Calcutta, was again in 1831 employed on a similar errand, and 
the move was followed up not long afterwards by a persoual interview be- 
tween the Maha Rajah and the Governor General. It took place at Ruper, 
and ended in a solemn renewal of the engagements of 1809, of which, hav- 


to obtain the written minutes. The next thing heard of him was that be 
had assembled a large army and was about to march into Scinde. And very 
much surprised was he when the British government made him aware that 
no such scheme of conquest could be permitted; and that if be ventured 
to cross the line which separated his present dominions from those of the 
Ameers an army from Bombay would forthwith compel him to return. 
Runjeet Singh was very indignant on receiving this announcement. He 
contrived, however, though not without sending the British envoy away, to 
hide his chagrin , and being as prudent as he was bold, yielded with a good 
grace where resistance seemed to be useless. And partly, perhaps, becanse 
his conduct on the occasion was appreciated, partly because his good will 
was worth more than the cost, Lord Auckland, in the treaty of 1838, secur- 
ed to him for ever the province »s which ke had wrested from the Affghans 
Nevertheless, it is now well understood that his chiefs lookéd with mach 


scarcely had he paid Nature’s great debt ere the hostile feeling which the 
natives cherished towards the English connexion showed itself. 


The Lion of the Panjaub died at a very critical moment for the interests 
and influence of the English iu India. We had entered upon our insane ex- 
pedition to Cabul, and were already involved in difficulties which seem 
most unaccountably to have taken us by surprise, when the old man, feel- 
ing his end approach, gathered the whole otf his principal officers about him 
and caused them, in bis presence, European as well as native, to take the 
oath of allegiance to his son, Kurruk Singh. This ceremony took place on 
the 28th of June, 1839, and io a few days subsequently the Maha Rajah ex- 
pired. Now Kurruck Singh was a very weak man, altogether incapable of 
sustaining the burden of such an empire as was thus laid apon shoulders, 
and though he received it peaceably enough but a short time elapsed ere 
difficulties began te gather round him. He found in office men whom his 
father had trusted, Rajah Dhejan Singh, with his son the Rajah Mera Singh, 
and his brothers Goolab Singh and Soochet Singh, and naturally gave to 
them the confidence, which they appear never in the previous reign to 
have abused. But although able men and sprung from a good family, they 
had been born poor, and worked their way trom the stacion of private troop 
ers in one of Runjeet’s regiments of regular cavalry. Success appears to be 
as fraitfal of animosities among the Sikhs as among ourselves, and the four 
adventurers, envied atevery stage, now found that they were hated. Oth- 
er grea: men conspired to supplant them in their master’s councils, and suc- 
ceeded. They were wrath, and entered, without delay, into schemes of 
vengeance. They found also in Noo Nehal Singh, the son of the new sover- 
eign, and a brave and clever youth, a not unwilling instrument wherewith to 
work. Under the pretext of forcing the Maha Rajah trom the presence of a 
dangerous favourite, they broke into the palace with armed men, slew their 
rival, Cheyt Singh, inthe king’s presence, and cast into prison a whole fam- 
ily of nobles. Then tollowed a proclamation, which set forth that Kurrack 
Singh was, from men‘al imbecility, incapable of carrying on the affairs of 





. p ; o | Zovernment, 
rease both its weight andits efficiency. Thus supported \J th Mera Singh, thongh he cenceded to his father the foremost place in re- 


Then was Neo Nehal placed as regent on the throne, and Ra- 


cavalry ; and both had fought in many battles, including the last, and, to | 


perhaps he might not feel that it would be altogether safe to take them | 


getting them to write in French a little statement of their past career | 
and future purposes, he sent it to parties in Loodiana whom he could 


He took them at once into his service, as military instructors ; and, | 


By and | 


ing some notable plans under consideration, Ranjeet contrived in due time | 


disfavour on his acquiescence in the policy of England at that time, and | 





gard to rank, became, in the exercise uf a paramount influence in the pal- 
ace, at once a rival and eye-sore to his nearest of kin. 

We have already explained that, from the moment that the Sikhs devoted 
themselves ‘to steel,’ all the humane and pure moral teaching of Nanac 
Shah ceased tobe remembered. Instead of adjuring war, they waged it in 
cessantly, and indulged besides in vices of every sort, as well those which 
brutalise amid their tendency to render the perpetrator effeminate, as in 
crimes of violence and utter disregard of human lite. The court of Noo Ne- 
hal soon became a perfect sink of debauchery, while his father was ander- 
stood to be wasting away in his seclusion by a disease which common re- 
vort attributed to poison. At last the ill-fated Karrack Singh died, and his 
ody was, with great pomp, consumed to ashes. But Noo Nehal reaped no 
| accession to his hono urs from the event, fur, returning on his elephant from 
, his father’s obsequies, the animal backed agaiust the gateway o ists 
and brought down a tnass of brickwork upon the head of its rider. An un- 
worthy favourite, who occupied the same houdah with him, was killed up- 
on the spot, while the skull of Noo Nehal received so sévere a fracture that, 

| after lingering a few hours, he expired. 
| Sosuddena death to the young monarch oecasioned a great sensation 
‘among the Sikhs. It dissolved, moreover, the whole frame-work of soci- 
| ety, for there was no direct heir to claim the throne—none, at least, possess- 
| ing personal weight enough to secure a ready acquiescence in the demand. 
| As far as England is concerned, however, the probabilities are that the death 
| of Noo Nehal is not much to be regretted. He never made any secret of 
his hatred of us, and had planned, and would have doubtless, sooner or later, 
| carried it out, a project for involving us simultaneously in a war with the 
Panjaub, with Nepaul, Birmah, and Cabul. At the same time, there is no 
| denying that his death — the struggle. The revolutions whieh 
followed it in the Punjaub, fruittul as they have been of evil to the natives o 





| that state, never shook the hatred wherewith the chiefs and soldiery regard 
{us Indeed, so implacable is this feeling, that the refusal of his temporary 
| successor, Shere Siagh by name, to fall upon the rear of General Pollock's 
| army and cut offits cunvoys, cost the individual his life. 
ating. 

' When Noo Nehal’s fate was announced to the minister Dhejan Singh, be 
cast his eyes at once on Shere Singh, one of twin sons whom Mehtab, one of 
| Runjeet’s wives, had borne, but of whom the old Lion never weuld acknow- 
| ledge the legitimacy. Shere Singh was a man of considerable energy of 
| character, and proceeded at once from his retirement near Umretzar to as- 
| sume the reins of government; but the widow of Kurruck Singh opposed 

him, giving out that her daughter-in law, the relic of Noo Nehal, was en- 
' ceinte, and that it was her daty to actas regent till the child was born. At 

first the tale was credited, so both Shere Singh and Dhejan Singh withdrew 
| from the capital ; but the falsehood came to light as soon as men recalled to 
their remembrance that the interesting lady numbered no more than eight 
years of age. Accordingly, Shere Singh took the field again and prevailed. 
' But these claims and counter-claims, as they could uot be maintained with- 
out constant appeals to the troops, so they soon converted the Sikh army into 
| a body as disorganised and mercenary as were the Pretorian bands of Rome. 
| Rivals bid for their services, and were served and betrayed alternately. 
| Thus Shere Singh having gained his end by largesses, kept bis place only 
| till he forgot to be profuse among his troops, and was murdered at a review, 
' 


But we are antici- 


the very minister who raised him to the throne being a party to the deed. 
Other assassinations and military riots followed, till, in the end, all govern- 
ment, or sembla»ce of a government, ceased. and the army, after existing b 
plunder as long as it could he had on the Sikh Side of the Sutlej, advance 
towards the river and threatened the protected principalities. 

Here, then, we stop for the present. Before we meet our readers again, 
the results of the opera’ions which bave been carried on @2 the neighbour- 
hood of Loodianah will have transpired ; and as soon as we feel ourselves in 
position to deal fairly by so important a subject, we will not fail to give a 


to them and arisen out of them. 


| oo 
i' MAJOR GENERAL SIR ISAAC BROCK AND THE 
41ST REGIMENT. 


[ This letter is inreply to an article in the United Service Magazine for 
March, which article was copied into the Albion of March 28. 


Mr. Editor,—In your Magazine for this month—a work which, al- 
| though a civilian, | peruse regularly with the greatest, interest—you have 
inserted an ably but plausibly written letter, with a very long signature in 
Welsh, from an Officer who takes umbrage at Sir Isaac Brock’s unfavour- 
able opinion of the officers of the 4ist Regiment in 1812, as expressed in 
his Life and Correspondence, published by me last year; and 1 appeal to 
your spirit of tair-play to give insertion to my reply, especially as I shall 
confine it to essentials, having neither leisure nor inclination to follow the 
writer through seven closety-printed octavo pages. 

My assailant—I use the term because J cannut conveniently designate 
him by his dreadfully long signature—commences by quoting the two re- 
marks which have given offence, but in the second there is a sad omission 
of one letter, which completely perverts what Sir I. Brock wrote. ‘I 
| have now officers in whom I can confide,’ is rendered ‘I have no officers 
| in whom I can confide.’ It is very possible that Sir I. Brock may have 
| been mistaken in his estimate of the officers of the 41st when he wrote, 
| ‘ The 41st is an uncommonly fine regiment, but, with few exceptions, badly 
i officered’ But certainly the opinion of a Major-General, who had long 
’ 
| 
| 





commanded a regiment with credit, relative to the efficiency of a body of 

regimental officers, is of more value than that of a young volunteer servin 

with them for his commission; and it must be borne in mind that Colone 

Proctor was, I believe, the only Field Officer with the corps at this time ; 

and that, owing to its having been so long in Canada, the promotion had 
| been so slow, that of the Captains two were Brevet Lieut.-Colonels and 
| two others Brevet Majors. Even these brevet oilicers appear to have been 

absent, as they were not at Detroit; and at the battle of Queenston five 
| hundred men of the 41st were led by a Captain. ‘These circumstances, 
added to the dispersed state of the regiment for many years, were suffi- 
cient to chill the energies of those who otherwise might have been excel- 
lent officers. 

My assailant thinks it very ungrateful in Sir Isaac Brock to have held 
such an opinion of officers to whom he was principally indebted for his 
Knighthood of the Bath at Detroit, but he forgets to add that the General 
crossed the river to attack General Hull, contrary to the opinion of Colo- 
nel Proctor of the 41st, and that of the British force, composed of 1330 re- 
gulars, militia, and Indians, only 250 men belonged to that regiment, or 
less than one-fifth of the whole number! Surely the detachments of the 
Royal Artillery and Newfoundland Regiment, the 400 militia, and the 
600 Indians (among them the noble Tecumseh), are entitled to some cre- 
dit on this occasion. In the Life and Correspondence it is assuredly not 
stated, as my assailant insinuates, that the battle of Queenston was gained 
by Sir Isaac Brock, and consequently I cannot comprehend how he could 
again be principaily indebted to the 41st for a victory which he never 
won ‘There were two conflicts at Queenston, the morning and the after- 
noon. Inthe former, Sir Isaac Brock and his provineial Aide-de-camp 
fell, while opposing a very superior force, with only the flank companies 
of the 49th and a few militia, in all about 300 men. The 49th Regiment 
was not Jeaten at Queenston, as it is asserted, because there were only two 
companies there. It is true that the ground was lost with the life of the 
General, and that the regulars and militia were compelled to retreat before 
overwhelming numbers, but not until the two Captains of the 49th, Dennis 
and Williams (the present Colonel Sir James Dennis, K.C B.], had been 
severely wounded, and the Americans had been so roughly handled, that 
very few of their companions, on their own side of the river, could be in- 
duced, either by threat or entreaty, to cross over during the day to rein- 
force the invaders. In fact, before Sir Isaac Brock fell, some of the Ame- 
rican officers hoisted a white flag as a signal of surrender, which was torn 
down by Captain Wool, a brother officer; and [ have often wondered that 
the American General, seeing the backwardness of his men in crossing 
over after the morning conflict, and well knowing the irreparable loss the 
invaders had inflicted, did not recal his troops, as he must have expected 
that they would be quickly attacked by at least equal numbers, 

In the afternoon conflict the contending forces weré numerically about 
equal, each rather exceeding a thousand men; but having been thus as- 
sailed, I may say now, what | have not stated in the Life and Correspon- 
dence,that the British had about two-thirds regulars with two field-pieces, 
independently of the advantage of fighting on their own ground, while the 
Americans had only about one-third regulars and, | believe, no fietd-piece, 
James, in describing the conflict, says, ‘ !he Americans sustained but a 
short conflict ere they fled with precipitation towards the point at which 
they had first landed.’ In fact, they offered so feeble a resistance that not 
a man of the 41st was, I am assured by an individual who was present, ei- 
ther killed or wounded: and I am contident that the five hundred men of 
that reziment alone, or even the other halt of the British, consisting of 
the remnant of the 49th flank companies, the militia and Indians, would 
have had little trouble in compelling the Americans to surrender, so com- 





pletely crestfallen were they by the morning conflict, and the refusal of 
t . hen 
their companions to join them. mx 

I have too high a conception of the matchless powers of British soldiers 





to exult much in such victories as that of Queenston, and especially when 


sketch both of them and of the circumstances which shall appear to have led ° 
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I feel that the loss far exceeded the gain ; but of the affairs of Frenchtown 
and Miami the 4Ist may be fairly proud, and as far as my limits would 
adinit, I have endeavoured to do justice to its gallantry on those occa- 
sions. Would that J could throw a veil over its surrender at the Mora- 
viaz town, in October, 1813; but as this is matter of history, and rendered 
more notorious by Sir George Provost's General Order, I may be permitted 
to teil my assailant that, before he seeks to disprove Sir Isaac Brock’s 
opinion, he should fist establish the incorrectness of that General Order, 
one which, I believe, has no parallel for severity in the British army. 
From consideration to the regiment, I do not reproduce it here; but if I 
did, your readers would probably think that it proved Sir Isaac Brock’s 
penetration and judgment. ‘ 

My assailant quotes a letter from Sir I. Brock to the Adjutant-General 
io England [not to Colonel Baynes] as ‘a palpable contradiction’ of his 
subsequent opinion of the officers of the 4lst; but it would have been 
more candid in him to have added that this letter was written at Quebec, 
in July, 1807, when the regiment was detached in Upper Canada, and 
distant trom 500 to 800 miles; whereas the unfavourable opinion was ex- 
pressed in September, 1812, or above five years afterwards, when the lst 
was under the immediate command of the writer! This difference of time 
and place ought to have been sufficient to explain ‘ inconsistencies difli- 
cult to reconcile.’ . 

My assailant accuses me of want of ‘ good taste and sound judgment’ in 
not suppressing Sir ]. Brock’s opinion ; but after the lapse of thirty-three 
years, when I knew that not an officer of 1812 remained in the regiment, I 
saw no necessity for suppression, and he assuredly displays neither of 
those qualities when he ascribes the surrender at the Moravian town to 
the ‘ineapacity, of Major-General Proctor, who was so long Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 41st, and who ied the regiment to its trophies at F rench- 
town and Miami. Sir Isaac Brock spoke generally, and ‘ with few ex- 
ceptions,’ —my assailant names an officer long deceased, whose ‘ incapa- 
city,’ if the charge be well founded, would afford an additional argument 
against himself, on the principle of ‘ like master, like man,’ or on that of 
a good Colonel making good officers, and a bad one the reverse. 

[am really not aware of having drawn any odious comparison between 
the 41st and 49th Regiments, and it was certainly never my intention to do 
so; they both did good service in Upper Canada, and if the character of 
the former suffered at the Moravian town, it has since amply redeemed its 
reputation in India. 

My assailant seems to doubt that Sir I. Brock ever wrcte the remarks at 
which he takes exception ; but he surely does not suppose that I interpo- 
lated the passages he complains of, which, it should be remembered, do 
not affect the gallantry of the officers of the 41st, and relate only to their 
regimental inefficiency. While 1 respect the motives which have in- 
duced him to come forward, with so much ability, to the rescue of his 
former companions in arms, he perhaps will do me the justice to believe 
that my only object in replying to his letter is to defend the memory of 
one whom he so highly eulogises, and yet indirectly assails. 

Guernsey, 9th March, 1846 F. Brock Turrer. 
United Service Magazine for April. 


i — - 
[We comply with the repeated requests made, to insert this very long 
Enigma. } 
ENIGMA. 


Historia est vita memorie. 
BY MRS. ANNA SALTUS. 


I sprang from chaos on the earth to rule its destiny, 
Keeper of the door of Heaven, a four faced deity, 
In the centre of twelve altars | am robed in gorgeous state, 
Arbiter of peace and war I wield the wand of fate, 
Frankincense and cakes of wheat, are offered on my shrine, 
And libations poured from golden cups, fresh from the purple vine. 
I floated soft in Paradise in clouds of fragrant air, 
Fanned by innocence and love celestial spirits there, 
Hovering o’er the gn pair in Eden’s blest employ 
Unfolding ever new delights a harbinger of joy ; 
Alas for Me the serpent planned their mortal overthrow, 
Veiling balmy bowers of bliss with pall of sin and woe, 
Safe in the ark when torrents fell from the incensed sky, 
1 oped the window for the dove with olive branch reply, 
I saw the glowing rainbow paint the cloud, of mercy sure, 
Covenant to all our race while time and earth endure. 
I fled with long vexed Israel from Pharoah’s hostile band 
And turned his hosts from angry sword wielded by Edom’s hand. 
Woe, Edom, woe! thy cruelty the Lord will not torgive, 
Within thy desolated walls the owl, and dragon live, 
Ages have vanished since ‘ the curse,’ made proud Idumea bare, 
And I, alone in Petra’s waste hailed Stephen’s advent there, 
I sapped the great and populous No, in Tadmour’s tomb | lie, 
Around the broken columns twine, that erst with Thebes could vie. 
I built the world framed pyramids, with bold poetic tire 
I woke the chcrds ot Memnon’s hurp to greet bis orient sire. 
The Assyrian, whose inglorious life blighted Media’s fame, 
On him J forced a torch that fir'd an koly caust of shame. 
I led Xerxes’s proud armament whose defeats swell history 
In primers! that mighty King is shown in startling effigy, 
A solemn picture teaching youth that one resistless fate 
Levels the monarch with the mean, the little and the great. 
I found the for Persian foes, ‘ we take them,’ their war ery, 
While thy stern decree, Thermopylw, led thy sous to ‘ do or die. 
Homer’s glorious lliad, epic of Trojan war, 
The sun from whose effulgence, each poet gilda his star 
On imperishable monument the works of his great name. 
| crown the prince of poets with everlasting fame— 
With Horace I ate luscious fruit fresh from Hesperides, 
And won at the Olympic games, the prize for Sophocles ; 
But when with acclamatious loud, at the age of ninety-four, 
The twentieth wreath encircled him, joy drove me {from the door. 
Pindar’s Juxuriant coronal love aided me to twine 
With roses, myrtle, balsama, and grapes from blushing vine, 
He loudly called stay, stay, awhile traitor, wiyy so fast, 
{ could not etay, and all his joys faded when | past ; 
When shone the star of Bethlehem with shepherds in the fold 
I heard the angel of the Lord his tidings good unfold, 
1 saw the babe in manger laid, and kneit in reverence there 
I led Christ on to Calvary, and heard his final prayer. 
I joined crusade, with Richard first won fame at Askalon, 
I held the flag Saledin raised with Vanitas thereon ; 
And when imperial Ceasar ruled the world in triumphs sway, 
with him the Rubicon, and won Pharsalia. 
His ‘ veni vidi vici,’ | wrote for him well pleased, 
When Colchis and Armenia, he from Pharmaces seized. 
I brought to Cleopatra, ah! the revolting task, 
Death coiled among fresh flowers in guise of venomed asp. 
I aided Godirey of Boullion to storm Jerusalem down, 
I led Vespasian through her gates and he her ramparts won, 
Titas, the favourite of mankind, made me his rules obey, 
For which I bear him on my wings in search of the last day ; 
I sung the song of Zion with Judah’s dark eyed daughters 
And — their sires’ wrongs by Babel’s distant waters ; 
I brought the maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc, to Rheims, 
And Charles Seventh crowned king by her inspired dream ; 
Condemned by England for witchcraft, I lit with grief her pyre, 
And barned alive the heroic girl with sacrilegious fire ; 
I flourished in the honoured pe of valiant chivalry 
At tournaments with lance and shield, I gained each victory. 
The gee! | of the troubadours, so gallant, wild and gay, 
I sang with lute to lady fair, with its merry roundelay ; 
| wrote upon Napoleon’s tomb, on Helena’s sea girt shore, 
Sic transit gloria mundi; erat imperator. 
From Parnassus’ steep and snowy mount I glide in rocky cave, 
Sacred to Pan, Corycean nymphs and petrifying wave ; 
Arvund the sunny Agean isles a smile I ever wear, 
Upon the bleak Himmaleh hills in clouds, ice bound held there, 
From Jura’s lofty heights my praise ascends up to the sky, 
Then rolle the thundering hmake and in its fall am 1 ; 
Etna’s wasteless fires | feed; from Vesuvius I pour 
Lava streams through fertile vales, ah! fertile vales no more. 
Campania weeps her cities lost, with ashes overspread, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum the cities of the dead ; 
1 roam the deser: where simoon breathes suffocating blasts, 
I rule the tempest when it sweeps the wild tornado past, 
On the ocean when the moon sheds silver o’er the wave, 
And in the Maelstrom that engu!phs the doom'd within its grave ; 
J revel in the breezy morn, o’er burning noon I fly, 
I flit through sunsets golden rays and pale the crimson sky, 
I'm Peri 6 harp in ocean’s shell, the bloom upon the flowers, 
The voice of melody that shrills the wild and woodland bowers: 
My chariot is a noiseless one, invisible | fly, 7 
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Cartained by the fleecy clouds of rosy brilliant dye ; 

I gem Aurora’s tiara with rays of raby red, 

And light the purple face of night with silver lanps o’erhead. 
My winged ccursers never tire, for precious is their freight, 
Buoyant with immortality, choice spirits of the great: 

Not Mammou’s slaves nor royalty, these phantoms of the earth, 
But poets that bright laurels won, for themes of Heavenly birth. 
I'm borne on odoriferous gale from ever flowering bays, 
Shedding soft lustre o’er my path of pure prismatic rays, 

What time a meteor shoots athwart night’s ebony canopy, 
Lighting up the heavy air with sparkling brilliancy, 

Wearing in Ether ambient flame of fancy’s diamond ray, 
Attracting in its deep descent ignition by the way, 

Falling in scintillations, each spark Prometheau fire 

That wakes within some chosen soul chords of Apollo's lyre, 
The meteor was a poet’s crown, thrown by a generous hand 

To enrich the eae with gilt of seng, and swell our tuneful band. 
But the gem* of poesy is mine, cheered by ‘ voices of the night,’ 
The poet’s dream personified companion on my flight 

Of leaves that clapped their hands in glee 

From the old patriarchal tree, 

I wear a joyous wreath for thee, 

Laurels of immorortality. 

Pians of victory we shout, racing our chorus gay 

With earth’s sweet incense zephyr borne, approval of our ‘ay, 
I lead them on in glorious fame to the gates of Paradise, 

From whence I fall in Lethe’s dark sea, * sins final sacrifice.’ 
Waverly Place. 





PAiscellany. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Paris, April 1st. 

The Princess L has arrived in Paris with her husband’s remzins, 
which travelled in a "stat guy behind her all the way from Trieste, where 
he died of a typhus fever. A glass cover has been ingeniously placed over 
the face of the defunct, so that the afflicted widow tay from time to time 
gratify her grief by dwelling on the features of him to whom she was so de- 
voted. At many places on the road, masses were said over the body, and it 
is now placed in a chapelle ardente until finally removed to Pere la Chaise, 
i} where a splendid mausoleum isto be erected. The Princess has not re- 
turned to her elegant hotel in the Rue de la Pepiviere, the seat of recent 
happiness. The ame she generously bestowed upon her husband by the 
marriage contract, falls to his relatives, unless he has by will disposed of it 
otherwise. 
The death of the Duchess of Montmorency, who was buried with great 
pomp on Monday last, has thrown a great many noble families of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain into mourning. The poor of her arrondissement have 
lost in her a most charitable a4 tery. and her funeral was attended by a 
great concourse of persons who lived upon her bounty. 
The Prefet de la Seine is preparing a fete at the Hotel de Ville for Queen 
Victoria, which is to cost 400,000 francs. 
Alexander Dumas has been much laughed at for his fanfaronnerce at the 
late judicial drama at Rouen, when he replied to the interrogation of the 
judge, as to the nature of his occupations—‘ | should be a dramatic writer 
were [ not a countryman ofthe great Corneille.’ A species of folly which 
might have been wore pardonable elsewhere than in an open court, induc- 
ed all the female witnesses to declare that their ages ranged from twenty to 
twenty-five, though some of them had been before the public as actresses al- 
most as many years. 
I was witness the other day to a very simple but affecting scene—the bu- 
rial of a vivandiere of one of the regiments quartered here. She was a 
young aud handsome female, I was told, only twenty, and had died from 
having the imprudence to rise too soon after her confinement—a very com- 
mon occurrence among the lower classes of the French. She was followed 
by eight vivandieres in their picturesque costume, and a company of her re- 
giment; the ensigns of her calling were placed upon her modest coffin, and 
as it passed before the Caserne on a dirty hearse, her mother, who was at 
one of the windows, was hardly prevented, in a fit of despair, from throw- 
ing herself into the street. 
The Italiens closed last night with an act of “‘ Norma” and the ‘* Barbiere”’ 
—the whole force of the company acted—and showers of bouquets and 
couronnes fell upon the favourites. Grisi, Persiani, and Lablache never 
sang better, spite of the long fatigues of a winter campaign. The theatre 
did not close till past midnight—a late and extraordinary hour fora quiet 
Italian representation. It wasa happy idea of the director to have the 
whole company take leave of the public on the same evening. 








FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Morning dresses are made quite high; the form of the sleeves is not de- 
finitively settled, but they are still often made loos? to the elbow, and then 
Opening over an under sleeve of the same. Silk dresses are trimmed down 
the skirt with a fold of the same material, en tablier, and edged wi h gymp, 
or With two deep flounces embroidered in silk. The prevailing colours 
will be mallow, gray, fawn, and all those belonging to that categury com- 
monly denominated quaker colours. One fashion, however, not remarka- 
ble for its good taste, seems likely to predominate—namely, that of making 
the pattern of the dresses in stripes and squares so ridiculously large that 
they give the fair wearer the appearance of being enveloped in a casement 
of coloured glass. This exaggerated style of design and brightness of col- 
our is only fit for farniture, and is in general extremely unbecoming.— 
Evening dresses, for young ladies especially, are made in crape, tarlatan, 
and tulle. A dress of the latier material is very pretty, when made with 
two skirts, a ruche ot ribbon concealing the hem of each, and a similar 
trimming on the berth. For young married ladies, satin is much in favour. 
A favourite style of toilette, for instance, is a green satin dress, trimmed 
with two flounces of black lace, or a dress in white satin, trimmed with 
English point. Silk dresses for evening wear are generally tmade with a 
tunic ich brocades are still in vogue, and when trimmed with rich lace, 
exceed in splendour and good taste auy other material for evening wear. 
The mode of dressing the hair is materially changed; the undulating 
bandeaux, but lately so tashionable, are no longer in favour. The coiffure 
a la Mignarde, so called after the favourite painter of the old regime, con- 
sisting of round, flat curls, laid on the forehead, is now in vogue. This 
style of head dress, however, is only becoming to a young face, and re- 
quires a high forehead. Curls are worn shorter than last year; they begin 
high on the forehead, and gradually descend on the cheek. Very small de- 
tached flowers are sometimes placed amongst these curls, and produce a 
singular effect. Wreaths are still much worn, for they are too generally 
becoming to be soon relinquished. They are often made of ivy leaves, 
varying from the deepest to the lightest green, and interspersed with flow- 
ers in silver filigree. In all these wreaths, however, the leaves must be 
made of wax; musliu is no longer used for this purpose. The coiffures 
most in favour among married ladies are those made in black or white 
lace, mixed with flowers, and always placed quite at the back of the head. 
The reign of the Pamela bonnet is drawing to a close. It will be replaced 
by a far more becoming shape, still, however, very open, and rounded at 
the ears. Very pretty spring bonnets are made in paz//e de riz, trimmed 
with bouillones of tulle, and a large Iris at the side A singular fashion ex- 
ists for capotes in dark crape, mixed with velvet, with a fall of broad lace 
atthe edge. We must not omit to mention that veils are coming into fash- 
ion again, and will soon replace the falls now worn. The mantelets for 
spring wear are extremely graceful; the new form for these articles of 
dress holds the medium between the visite and the scarf. The most ele- 
gant are made in light glace silks, lined with satin and trimmed with lace. 
—Court Journal, April 4 -_— 


Her Masesty’s Drawinc-room.—Her Majesty held her second draw- 
ing-room, this season, on Thursday at St. James’s Palace. It was numer- 
ously attended, and the presentation of the fair debutantes excited great in- 
terest. Her Majesty was observed to look much fatigued. The youth- 
ful Lady Rose Somerset, whose presentation took place, as well as her 
fair sister, the Lady Blanche, attracted general admiration. Her Majesty 
wore on the occasion a dress of white tulle illusion over a white satin 
slip, trimmed with bouquets of cerise flowers ; train of cerise and silver 
brocade, lined with white satin, and trimmed round with cerise and sil- 
ver blond; body and sleeves ornamented with diamonds. Head dress, 
wreath of cerise flowers and diamonds, feathers and silver blond lappets 
The whole of British manufacture—The Duchess of Kent wore a court 
dress composed of two tunics of tulle, trimmed with superb Brussels lace 
over a dress of rich white moire ; the train and body ot white satin bro- 
caded with silver, and tastefully oraamented with Brussels lace and ama- 
ranthe velvet Head dress, feathers, lace lappets, and diamonds. Her 
Majesty, Prince Albert, and the royal children still remain at Bucking. 
ham Palace. - 

A Rookery 1n Cneapsipe, aNp 4 Cuerry Tree on Loxpon Bridar.— 
It is a singular fact that at the present time there are two crow’s nests ona 
lotty tree at the corner of Wood-street, Cheaps d:; the birds are mited,— 





One day last week a furious fight took place between the who'e four of 


them, which ended in the partial demo lition of one of the nests. The dam- 
age has been since repair On the City end of London bridge a cher 
tree, growing from one of the chinks in the granite, is now putting fort 
leaves. It is about th ree years old. 


Dr. Buckland has published some hints respecting seed-potatoes. ‘The 
sets should be planted early: and if the plants continue healthy antil the 
tubers ripen, there will be no danger, because all analogy of fungous vege- 
table parts shows that their growth follows and does not pr e or cause 
disease. Small tubers should be selected and set entire; as cutting the 
unripe and dropsical potatues of last year may endanger their decay as soon 
as they are putinto the damp ground. I would —_ even larger tubers 
entire; but if cut, the sliced parts should be shaken in a sieve of quick- 
lime, until a hard skin is formed over the raw surface, as often done in 
Scotland.” 

At the Marquis of Northamptoa’s conversazione, last Saturday, Dr. Jac- 
ques Silvestri exhibited some examples of a process by which all organic 
substances can be brought to a consistency approachiug petrifaction, so as to 
be preserved to an indefinite period. The head of a female was shown 
petrified to a degree of intensity approaching stune, the features retaining 
all the expression of life. Fishes, reptiles, insects, birds, and other speci - 
mens of natural history were on the table; the plumage, fur, and all the 
other adjuncts of nature, retaining the same brilliancy of colour, firmness, 
and flexibility, that they had at the time of death A bouquet of flowers 
was seen preserved with an exactitude and perfection beyond conception. 


Ata recent meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, a communication was 
read from professor Royle, the botanist of the East India Company, detailing 
some further results of the experimeutal trials for the culture of cotton in 
India. Since the last report of Dr. White, 30,000 acres had been put into 
cultivation ; from one acre alone the produce was 700 nds, and more 
was to be expected. All now required to make East India cotton a most 
valuable export commodity, he said, is the employment of European agents 
in the India markets to select the best qualities. 

At the same meeting, a paper was communicated to the Earl of Auck- 
land, on the geographical conditions of the Punjaub territory ; which was 
described in its territorial limits. The most interesting information was, 
that the climate is very healthy to Europeans—much more so than that of 
Hindostan. From November to January, snow generally falls to a depth of 
five feet; but the rainy season is not uniform. No region in the earth is 
better watered ; and most of the plants and fruits common in Europe are 
developed in high per fection, wanting only the super ior cultivation of this 
country. 

A letter read at a recent meeting of the Geographical Society, from Mr. 
Duncan, the African traveller, states that the King of Ashatitee entertained 
him with a review of 6,000 female troops; whose arms, accoutrements, and 
performance, were truly astonishing. 

FUNERAL OF THE LatE Mr. Jonn Liston.—On Monday morning, ata 
quarter before ten, the last remains of this celebrated comedian were con- 
signed to their long home in the cemetery of Kensal-green. The funeral 
was private, and consisted merely of a hearse and three mourning coach- 
es. 


The Duke of Cambridge will give a dinner to the Directors of the An- 
cient Concerts, and a select party, on the 22nd instant, previous to the per- 
formance, which will take place that evening under the direction of his Roy- 
al Highness. 


Mr. Lover, after a most successful trip to his native isle, has given his Irish 
Yoana at Liverpool and Manchester, to crowded and delighted au- 
iences. 


The approaching festival of the Royal Society of Musicians is expected 
to be avery brilliant one. A host of vocal and instrumental talent will at- 
tend on the occasion. Earl How president of the day. 


A letter from Florence states that Madame Catalani gave a concert on the 
9th ult., for the benefit of a poor artist. The orchestra was directed by 
Prince Poniatowski At the end of the concert the Prince besought Ma- 
dame Catalani to sing ‘ God save the Queen,’ which she did with great effect, 
the Engllsh present joining in chorus at the end of each verse. 


The Duke of Cambridge will preside at the Melodists’ Club, on the 9th of 
May, and give a prize fer a ballad, to be competed for by the musical mem- 
bers of the club; and W Dixon, "squire, a an a premium of five guin- 
eas to the composer of the second best, by way of encouraging native tal- 
ent. 


_ Litolff, the celebrated pianist, who created such furore in Berlin, bas ar- 
rived in London. We are anxious to hear his concerto symphony, of which 
report speaks tnost flatteringly. 

Mr. French Flowers’ new work on counterpoint will, we understand, cre 
ate a revolution in the present modes and systems of fixed principles in mu- 
sic and the laws of harmony. Whether Mr. Flowers has originated a the- 
ory of his own, or has only grounded his views on the rules and practices of 
the old masters, we have no means of ascertaining. The work will short- 
ly appear, and is impatiently awaited by the musicians a nd musical crit- 
ics. 

Mr. Felix Godefroid, the celebrated harpist, performed for the first time 
this year in London on the occasion of M. Benedict’s benefit, at Drury Lane, 

on Thursday night. He played ‘ The Carnival of Venice,’ arranged by him- 
self for the harp, after the manner in which Ernst and Siuori have effected 
the same piece for the violin, 

Private liberality begins to be exhibited in fartherence of the Govern . 
ment intentions to provide work and food for the people. Ata meeting 
held at Loughrea, on Saturday week, £700 was pl wos oil the Marquis 
of Clauricarde heading the list with £300. 

Colonel Wyndham, Sir William Fitzgerald , and some other landlords 
have given instructions for the employment of their tenants. 

The following potato statistics are given ina Cork paper. ‘On Wednes 

day 19th March 1845, the supply amounted to 103 loads; the price ranging 
from 3d. to 5 1-2d. per weight of 21lb. On Wednesday 18th March 1346, 
but 17 loads, while the price ranged from 6d. to 10 1-2d. Thursday 20th 
March 1845, 137 loads; price 3d. to 5 1-2d. Thursday 10th March 1846, 
53 loads; price 6 1-2d. to 10 1-2d. Thus we have for two days in 1845, 
240 loads, at an avorage price of 4 1-2d. per weight; while for the corres- 
— _ of the present year we have but 70 loads, at an average price 

of 8 1-2d.’ 

A Costty Weppinc Orvanent.—The Paris papers inform the curious 

in such matters, that there is now to be seen in a jeweller’s shop on the 

Boulevards the diadem of precious stones to be worn by the Princess Olga, 

of Russia, on her wedding-day. ‘This diadem is worth 18,000,000f. The 
large central diamond is estimated at 1,000,000f. This diadem is to be 
presented to the bride by her Imperial father. 

We are enabled positively to announce that the venerable head of the 
house of Derby has no sympathy with the Protectionist predilections 0 
Lord Stanley, and may be classed among the warmest admirers of free 
trade —Lancaster Guardian. 

The Emperor of Rassia shortly intends proceeding to Moscow. He doe 
not intend returning until the time fixed tor his departure for Italy to tetch 
the Empress, The hereditary Grand Duke, during the absence ot the Em- 
peror, will again be entrusted withthe government. 

Tue ‘ Times’ Commissioner.-—Mr. Thomas Campbell Foster has been 
called tothe bar by the Fonourable Society of the Middle Temple. 

The carriage and equipage that was presented a few years ago to Queen 
Pomare, sovereign of Tahiti, by Queen Victoria, is, according to accounts 
from that island, offered for sale. Pomtare is very poor. 

Very Natrvurat.—A split, it is ramoured, has taken place in the Carl- 
ton Club. We might expect fissures where so many are upholders ot 
rents. 

Mr. Green and Mr. Liston have been appointed Examiuers for the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, in the room of Sir B. Brodie and Mr, Anthony White 
resigned.— Times. 

A correspondent has sent us the copy of a letter officially written from 
the General Post-office, in which it is stated that money order regulations 
do not require the Christian names of parties in a‘ firm’ to be given. espe- 
cially where the firm contains more than one name. ‘This information will 
be no doubt valuable, as we understand the demand for the Chris.ian name, 
in all cases, is still persisted in by some of the postmasters.— Times. 


John Langan, a noted boxer, and latterly a publican at Liverpool, died 
last week, at Nestor in Cheshire. The repeal papers are lamenting his 
loss. He was so thorough an Irishman, says the Liverpool Mercury, that 


he induced his wife prior to her last confinement to go across to Dublin, 
* in order,’ as he said, ‘ that the son or daughter, whichever God sent, 
might be a native of the sod.’ The week after the child was born, it was 
proposed a member of the Repeal Association by Mr. O'Connell. On the 
passage to Liverpool, Mrs. Langancaught cold and died. Jack, who was 
passionately fond of his wife, never recovered the blow. 

Miss Botry, whose death was announced a fortnight since, was buried 
at Marston, St. Lawrence, the latter end oflast week. In pursuance ot 
her instructions, a cart laden with bread was drawn after the hearse ; and 
the loaves were distributed to the poor in attendance, by two gentlemen 











* Longfellow. 





ippointed to the duty.—Northampton Herald 
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SKETCH OF THE POSITION OF THE FORCES ON THE SUTLEGE 








ET — — so oe eee § 

We are indebted for the above plan to the editor of the Calcutta Standard. It was taken shortly befure the action of Aliwal, so that the positions of the troops were slightly altered at the time when the battle of Sobraon took 1bt" 
place. The Sikh position is, however. clearly indicated, as well as the general disposition of the British forces. Sir Harry Smith had joined headquarters on the 8th of February, aud on the same day the heavy battering trains Fae 
had acrived from Delhi. Brigalier Wheeler was left stationed near Loodianah tu oppose the Sikh force at Phulloor. The Sikh camps on the Lahore side of the river had poured their best troops into the entrenchments they th 
had formed on the British bank. ‘Their position, it will be seen, was naturally strong, and it had been fortified by every contrivance of engineering skill. 


conveys a much clearer view of the field of action than could be given by mere description. 
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g ; ; The semicircular front that connected the horns of the river was defen- 
ded by a triple breast-work, and by redoubts, epaulements, &c. It was lined with between 30,000 and 40,000 picked men, and guarded by seventy pieces of artillery, and 200 or 300 swivel guns. Our attack commenced with 
artillery, which in the night of the 9th had been placed along the whole line of the Sikh batteries within good range. 


This was succeeded by a bayonet attack from our right, which gradually extended to the centre and left, till 
tae whole works were carried, the camp placed in our hands, and the foe driven to the river, where the frightful slaughter took place. The plan is engraved because, though not minutely accurate, it is generally correct, and 























Riupevial Parlianent. f 


ut he hoped, by giving no cause for uneasiness to that Government, 


nat he would prevent the collision he was so anxious to avoid. With 


al 














is view he did no more than provide for the security of the most pro- exhibited im thle engagement. (Hear, hear.) 1 must cny of this offices | 
minent points on the fronti . ‘oa that [ never saw any case of ability manifested more clearly than in this 
cunent points on the frontier, erozepore and Loodianah. He had, be- case: it has been shown that Sir H. Smith is an officer capable of rendering 
sides, areserve at Umballah, just suflicient to defend the positions which : 4 P 5 


rce commanded by Brigadier Wheeler, who had been sent from the main | 


. army to reinforce him, and enable him the better to contend with the im- | 
- 77 D7 ¢ ° ° as "et 
House of Lords, April 2d. mense force to which he was opposed. Sir H. Sm'th, then, bad not only 
tHE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S SPEECH AND EXPLANA-| secured his communication with Loodianah, but likewise his junction with . : : A 
TIONS OF THE LATE OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY IN | Brigadier Wheeler, being unable alone to stand against the enemy. Hav- Buenos Ayres ; after adverting to the obstructions to commerce from the hos- 
INDIA, ing been joined by Brigadier Wheeler, he then moved on to that new po- 
ra 4 4 “ 4 . i a Bnc 4 saa 
{The DUKE of WELLINGTON.—The campaign commenced under ex- | Sition_which the enemy had taken up near the river. Then, my lords, 1 bined Seots of Kngband and Uyanes and the taguep of Seasons Bases 
-sordinary circumstaaces. The Governor-General had purposely avoid- will say with regard to the movements of Sir H. Smith, that I have read 
ed giving any cause of uneasiness to the Sikh Government. He was the accounts of many battles, but I never read an account of an affair in 
uxious, toa degree, to prevent collision with that Government. He| WHich more ability, energy, and discretion was manifested than in this case, 
wished to preserve it ; and in conformity with the policy of the British | °° '® which any officer has ever shown himself more capable than this offi- 
(rovernment, which was that it should remain in strength, he took mea- | °C" did of commanding ate in the field; or in which every description 
sures for the preservation of peace by forming an additional barrier against of pe has a —- t caspl with its — the — in which r 
invasion on the north-west frontier. He was aware of the irregularities | %28 [08t capable of rendering service, or in which everything was carrie : * lag: ; 
of the Sikh army, of the heli it ad a 1 of toe Ban dg — ae on more perfectly—the nicest manceuvres being b gene y under the ene- led; Argentine vessels had been captured, and offered for sale as prizes of 
wee > he ss gave, anc > xevy > Ar0- 2 . - a 
verament that measures should be adopted in order to restore discipline ; my's fire with the utmost precision; nor, my lor 
; tle, in any partof the world, in which at the same time energy and gallan- 








[N. B. The engraver of the map has, in his haste, written Te¢e de nout instead of T'ete de pont ; and used a T for F in Ferozepore. } li 
a j 


Lord PALMERSTON put questions as to the state of our relations with 
tilities in the river Plate, and to the recent engagemeat betwen the com- 


He asked whether England,was at war with Buenos Ayres? and wheth- 
er the belligerent acts committed in the river Plate by the British authori- 


BIE i 
ties were the results of instructions from the British Government at home ; 4 b 
| or, if not sanctivned beforehand, whether they have been approved by the a 
| British Government since the Government became acquainted with them ? hase f 


If England was not at war with Buenos Ayres, there had certainly been 
acts of war. In addition to the engagement, a blockade had heen establish- 


, + bat. | Wat; and he believed that an advertisement had appeared to remove at the +! 
a ENO S OOS Sie De | public expense, from Buenos Ayres to the Cape of Good Hope, British sub- ; 


try on the partof the troops were displayed to a degree that surpassed that | jects who had settled at Buenos Ayres relying on the faith of existing trea- 
7 | ties between the two countries. 
































BUENOS AYRES AND MONTEVIDEO. 
House of Commons, March 23. 
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Sir ROBERT PEEL gave an explanation and a reply— af if 
The interference of France and England had arisen altogether from a 





“ r . 
apie gence ncaa ; 
a 


- ° P . ° ’ o m —_ j i - , , 4 
q herntended to preserve in case they shouldbe attacked. Underthesecircum- tho mest lenpertans serviess, ant of atiemaely helng a4 Rencut t te cone pd greene Pay watch, areatly Chicas epenene oo. : i 
4 stances, this arent atten’ ares ae . cE deahy Sept _.,| country (fear, hear.) My lords, before I conclude I must advert to a | ‘ § q J » really b. pre) peace! f { 
; » this great attack was made, and your lordships have pronounced articular corps, composed of Rajpoots, one of the principal casts of Indi merce had been interrupted for a period of six or seven years. Sir Robert ree 
your opinions upon the first operations which took place in consequence poe perwedinent | b ey ol and me ones (Hear oe ; It is im Baws had presented at an early period of the session the only instructions which ee ¥ ' 
: ot the invasion. The operations which my noble triend detailed as re- that on corte bbe however Secmned and evmnined could hive ren- | had been forwarded to Mr. Ouseley, the representative of the British Gov- fost | 
i gards Loodianah were taken in order to strengthen our position, and open hove he lies or have conducted itself etenr shee that corps did on | ¢Tament in that quarter. There were no other instructions given having ‘ ; 
; communication with Ferozepore. Batties were fought on the 13th of De- this occasion (Cheers ) I also quite concur aor fevde with Ls noble reference to the course of the negotiation, or that forcible interference yt it f 
; cember, and on the night of the 2lst and morning of the 22d; and the friend me what he ssid ae to the Ben al Artiller : Reall ee ae ln ao which was then contemplated as possibly necessary in the event of the m4 
enemy was obliged to recross the Sutlej. A position was then taken on tice reports and observations made B e er stom Ae yersons. Mis. | failure of amicable intercession. } 
tne Sutlej, and war having been commenced by the Sikhs, arrangements | takes a have been made on this pe lee s hat eee whet Phis oor s did: Sic Robert did not consider that England was at war with Buenos Ayres. i 
were made to enable the Commander-in-Chief to carry on military opera- | pyow did they behave on all occasions ! } oe how in this very elon t There had been a blockade of certain ports, but he did not think that that ee 
‘ons with energy, with eventual success, and with honour. Troops were My lord, the Bengal Artillery is one of the most scieatific corps in that arm | ‘plied a state of war. As to the engagement in the river Parana, all the A a 
ordered from the rear, and commenced arriving from an early period in| which exists in any part of the world. It is composed of men, not natives instractions forwarded to Mr. Ouseley were in possession of the House ; and, af 
January. An artillery train was ordered up a distance of 250 miles. In Rage s , , ‘ ; 


‘he mean time the existing posts on the Nutlej, and especially Loodianah, 
we re threatened. That place was then attacked and burnt ; and then it 
was that Sir H. Smith was sent towards Loodianah, taking possession of 
various posts on his road,—Dhurrumkote and others, of which the enemy 
a possession by sending small parties of troops across the 

I beg your lordships to observe that when Sir H. Smith was sent on the 
expedition with which he was entrusted he had three objects in view, One 
was to give security to the posts at Loodianah, which had already been rein- 
orced. Another object was to secure the communication in the rear by Bus- 
seean, a point of great importance to the communication between Feroze- 
pore and Loodianah in the front line, and between Ferozepore and Delhi in 
‘he rear, the point from which the heavy train and the means of carrying on 
the siege and the ultimate operations of war were to come, and which must 
Have passed within between 20 or 30 miles of the enemy, wkile the main 











body of the army was at Ferozepore at a distance of not less than about 50 
‘niles. This was the point to secure which Sir H. Smith had been des- 
Patched from the army. My lords, he immediately directed his attention 
‘o Loodianah. He marched on Loodianah, having first effected a commu- 
‘eation with Brigadier Godby. [ must, however, here observe to you. my 
rds, having myself carried on operations in that country, that one of the 
3reatest difficulties of those operations consists in the carryin z on commu- 
“ications between different bodies of troops, on account of the clouds of 
ight troops that attend all the native armies. Communication under such 
“ircumstances is hardly possible by any means except with strong bodies ot 
troops, In this instance, owing to these circumstances, the aaa. 
ton failed, and Sir H. Smith was under the necessity of marching within 
reach of the intrenched camp occupied by the enemy. He knew that he 
pay rg o> the objects he had in view, and it was under these circamsten 
his intronchod sats.” My herds, T tbsaght i nosseesy ssa ont erom 
marke with regard to th y ij ke ee essary to make these re- 

' g e difficulty of kee ping 
‘ountry, because the loss of this bagga 

rlune that took place. . 
Great misfortune (he 


wa 
as, 


up communications in that 
ge. trifling es it is, was the only mis- 
But this loss of baggage bas been written up asa 
1 var), when in point of fact it could not be otherwise than 
Sir H. Smith was obliged to march withio sight of that intrenched 


‘Op which the main body of the enemy had lett, their light troops remain 


1° whie . w° cy ¢ - “ 
wore cut off Sir H. Smith’s baggage (Hear, hear.) 
Wwe tne rr a . “te 7 ; 
oa. re aw lords, Sir H. Smith arrived at Loodianah. My nobk 
id has dese od 


iad gery his operations, the circumstances attending his conduct, 
8 B09) " . “er , 
izure of th enemy's intrenched camp at the very moment they 


 abande haw onat , . 
med it, having retired in consequence of the presence of the 


1 hi 











but like ourselves, Englishmen, and, rely on it, whenever they are opposed 


to an enemy they will conduct themselves as they have coaducted them | eng ag oy bag — “ in pp rgewechigebe taps % | Her) , < ; 
eel, Ge Engen Stee, Ons 0 Nene See ee eed broken the blockade ; and chile oat ns telne: rishable, and the Admiral a 
They behaved admirably ; and it is quite clear that they must have been | ogee spare Sees on, tele Se of heen Te thouahe pay op Bia) 
"thy lords, Se ee ee “oo having per pose of them, and place the seesecte at the command of the British Gov- weve: 

: ‘ ’ ‘ “g “! 1 er 5 “i . : : . 4 
formed the feat | have described, lie set out on his return to join the army, | °*ment. As to the alleged Omigration, « was entirely hemp y: 4 = , ; 
He arrived there on the 7th. [A noble lord.—‘“On the 8th’’] Well, on | part of certain of the Queen’s subjects, who had taken alarm at the exi 4 
the 7th or the 8th, the battle having been fought on the 28th previously. ence of hostilities. 


At that time, my lords, nearly on the same day the heavy train for siege 
reached the army, and then a plan was formed for the attack of the great 
position from which the enemy had been threatening from the 22d of Decem- 
ber to that time, nearly six weeks. Not only was that position strongly in- 
trenched, armed with ordnance of the largest calibre, on the left bank of 


the Sutlej, buat, my lerds, the rigbt bank also was entrenched, so that when | -_——>—— 
the intrenchment on the left bank should be carried, the assailants would | ARMY ar 
become exposed to the fire from the entrenchment on the right bank ; there. THE i ° J 
fore the attack on this position was no small affair. Preparations were made |  Downing-street, April 3.—The Queen has been pieased to appoint the fol- A 
| for it, and all the arrangements adopted to secure its success that such men | lowing officers to be Companions of the Most Honourable Military Corder Wh h 
as Sir H. Gough and Sir H. Hardinge were able to make. First the heavy | of the Bath :— : 
artillery brought to the ground and placed in such positions as in some de- | Col Thomas Reed 62d Foot. ar P| 
gree to get the better of the fire of the enemy’s entrenchment. Under the Col the Hon Thomas Ashburnham 62d Foot. et 
protection of their fire and that of the field artillery attached to the army Lieut Col Thomas Ryan 50th Foot. 74 


the attack was made, and as it is so clearly stated in the despatch of the 
Commander-in-chief, the enemy was entirely defeated. It is impossible to 
read these accounts without perceiving what was the gallantry of our troops 
and admiring \he manner in which they were direct ed and led by our ofti- 
cers. 

My lords, we have to lament the loss of some men highly distinguished | 
who, if they had lived. would have been an honour to their country ; but, | 
my lords, in considering the services that have been rendered I think it i, | 
wonderful that the loss has been so small. [cat only account for it when s | 








regularity and order of the plan, and ibe evergy, activity, and precision with 

. . . . , } 
which it was carried into execution. My lords, the result of these operas | 
tions has been to enable this army, in a very short space of time—under two | 


months from the period of the invaston—to pass this great river, probably 
one of the most difficult in the world to pass, followed by a train of battering 
artillery, which enabled them to bring this contest to a conclusion in so short 


a Space of time. My lords, in conclusivn, | must say that never was there 
an army which deserved more highly the approbation of your lordships, and 
I sincerely trust you will agree in the motion of my noble friend, and that | 


| your agreement will be unanimous. (Cheers.) } 


Strange as it may seem, up to the present time no very full or satisfactory 1 oe 


ed—he should like to know the terms which Mr. Ouseley had finally pro- 
posed, and which had been refused by Buenos Ayres. 1415 


not war. Sir ROBERT PEEL replied; and the discussion dropped. 


see the energy, activity, and gallantry with which the attack was made, the | ijn the service of the East India Company, viz: og 
y> ) ’ i 











































Lord JOHN RUSSELL thought that additional information was want- ,! 


Sir ROBERT INGLIS was at a loss to know what war was if this was 





Lieut Col Peter John Petit 50th Foot. : 
Lieut Col Marcus Barr 29th Foot. 
Lieut Col Thomas Bunbury 80th Foot. ei 
Lieut Col John Byrne 3st Foot. i f 
Lieut Col Charles Barnwell 9th Foot. rH 
Lieut Col Robert Blucher Wood 30th Foot 
Lieut Col James Spence 31st Foot, and y : rh 
Capt James Hope Commanding Her Majesty's steam-frigate Faebrand. Vy 
Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint the undermentioned officers hy] 


Major General Walter Raleigh iilbert to be a Knight Commander of the ‘ie 
Most Hon Military Order ¢ f the Bath, and 

Lieut Col David Hacriott 8th Bengal Light Infantry. 

Lieut Col James Parsons iSth Bengal Native Infantry. 

Lieut Col John Samuel Henry Weston, 31st Bengal Native Infantry 

Lieut Col Wiillam John Gairdner 14th Bengal Native Infantry. . 

Lieut Col William Burlton 7th Bengal Light Cavalry. P 

Brevet Lieutenant Colonel William Garden, Quartermaster Gen Benga 
Army : 
Breyet Lieut Col Patrick Grant Deputy Adjt Gen Bengal Army. 
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Col James Stuart 70th Bangal Native Infantry. 
viet Col Richard Benson Ist Bengal Native Infantry. 


: Brooke Bengal Artillery. 
0 = a Hicks 47th Seed Native Infantry. 


et Lieut Col William Mactier 4th Bengal Light Cavalry. 

eve Lieut Col William Geddes Bengal Artillery. 

Lieut Col George Gladwin Denniss Bengal Artillerr. 

Lieut Col Edward Huthwaite Bengal Artillery. 
to be Companions of the said Most Hon Military Order. 

War Ofice, April 3.—Royal Regt of Horse Guards—Lieut A BP Hood 
to be Captain by p, v Oliver who retires ;, Cornet the Hon G W Milles, to 
be Lieut by p, v Hood; Lord GC G Lennox to be Cornet by p, ¥ Milles, 

il 3. 
Arth Dragoon Guards—Cornet and Adjt J Mullen to have the rank of Lieut 
March 26. ; > > 

3rd Light Dragoons—Capt H A Oavry from 68th Foot to be Captain, \ 
Dyer who exchs; Lieut W H Hadfield to be Capt without p, v Tritton 
prom in the 10th Lt Drags; Cornet W H Orme to be Lt, v Hadfield ; Troop 
Serjt Maj R Shaw fm 17th Lt Drags to be Cornet, v Orme. ; 

10th Lt Drags—Vet Surg J Robertson, fm 11th Lt Drags to be Vet Surg, 
v Gloag who exchs. : 

11th Lt Drags—Vet Surg J W Gloag fm 10:h Lt Drags to be Vet Surg, v 
Robertson who exchs. 2 

16 Lt Drags—Lt F T Meik to be Capt without p, v Waugh ap to 10th Lt 
Drags; U W Evans M D to be Asst Surg, v Stevens appointed to the 10th 
Lt Drags 


Ist or Grenadier Regt of Foot Guards—Bt Col H Armytage fin hf-p 22d 
Lt Dregs to be Capt and Lt Col, v F Clinton who exchs ; Lt and Capt F W 
Hamiltoa to be Capt and Lt Col by p,-v Armytage, whorets, las and Lt 
Col Lord A Hay to be Lt and Capt by p, v Hamilton; S Burrard Gent to be 
Ensand Lt by p, v Lord A Hay; Lt J H Purves to be Adjutant, v Hamilton 

rom. : 

1st Foot—Lieut T L Leader from 2ud Foot to be Lieutenant, v Webster 


rom. : 

2nd—Lt T Wingate to Capt without p, v Carney dec ; Hus F MH Main- 
waring to be Lt, v Wingate, March 26; Ens W H'Poulettfm %4th Foot to 
be Ens v Mainwaring. ; kas 

12th—Ens and Adjt W E Crofton to have the rank of Lieut, April 2; 
Ens J R Palmer to be Lt by p, v Braham who ret; H White Cent to be Eos 
by p, v Palmer. : ' : 

14th Foot--Capt J V Fletcher fm half-pay Unatt to be Capt.v Bt Maj J 
M Wood who exchs, receiving the difference ; Lieutenant E Archdall to be 
Capt by p, v Fletcher who rets; Ens W C Trevor to be Lieut by p, Vv 
Archdall ; S C Lousada Gent to be Ens by p, v Trevor. Pa 

54th Foot—Capt C H Ellice fm 82nd Foot to be Capt, v Spring Jwho 
exchs ; Surg G K Pitcairn M D fm 49th Foot to be Surg, v Lorimer who 
exchs. Re 

36th—Lieut C W Carden to be Capt by p, v Goodman who rets ; Ens F 
Palmer to be Lieut without p. v Harvey dec, Feb 16; Ens R Barnstun to 
be Lieut by p, v Carden, Aprils; Serjt H Ellis to be Ens, v Palmer, April 
2; H K Grant Gent to be Eus by p, v Barnston. i a 

49th—Surgeon W Lorimer from 24th Foot to be Surgeon, v Pitcairn who 
exchanges. . 

54th—T F Rolt Gent to be Ensign without purchase, v Poulett appointed to 
2nd Foot. ' 

56th—1.ieut G Raban to be Capt by p, v Paget prom: Ens A G Wood- 
ford to be Lieutenant by p, v Raban; W Clutterbuck Gent to be Eus by p, 
v Woodford. d ; 

63rd—Chpt F F Muller fm hf-pay Unatt to be Captain, v J R Norton 
who exchs; Lieut G N Harrison to be Capt by p, v Muller who rets; Ens 
H M Walmsley to be Lt by p, v Harrison; T W Paterson Gent to be Ens by 
p, v Walmsley. 

64th—Ens W C Dumn tobe Lt by p, v Willesford who rets; R D Cane 
Gent to be Ens by p, v Dunn. 
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"(Fo be Majors in thé Atmy—Capt J Tritton 3rd Lt Drage ; Capt J RB] 


Hale 3rd Lt Drags; Capt C F Havelock 9th Foot; Capt A Boreton 9th Ft; 
Capt A St George A Stepney 29th Foot; Capt Horn C RS West 2ist Ft; 
Capt J Garvock 3ist Ft; Capt E Lugard 31st Ft; Capt S Fisher 3rd Lt 
Drags. 

Te be Aides-de-Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Col in the Army 
in the East Indies—Lt Col H M Wheeler, 48th Benga! N Infantry; Lt 
Col J Maclaren, 16th Grenadier Bengal N Intantry. 

To be Lt Cols in the Army in the East Indies—Maj H Sibbald, 41st 
Bengal NI; Maj LS Bird 24th Bengal N 1; Maj W A’exander, 5th Ben- 
gal Light Cavalry; Maj W H Wake, 44th Bengal N 1; Maj D Birrel, Ist 
Bengal European Regt ; Maj H R Osborn, 54th Bengal N [; Maj R Cod- 
rington, 49th Bengal NI; Maj T Polwhele, 42nd Bengal NI; Maj iH 
Handscomh, 26th Bengal N 1; Maj P Grant, 59th Bengal N I; Maj RJ 
H Birch, 17th Bengal Horse Artillery; Maj G Campbell, Bengal Horse 
Artillery ; Maj P Innes, 14th Bengal NI; Maj J G W Curtis, 37th Ben- 

al NL. 

. To be Majors in the Army in the East Indies—Capt P O’Halan, Ist 
Bengal Lt Cavalry ; CaptS Nash, 4th Bengal Lt Cavalry; Capt R Hough- 
ton, 63rd Bengal N 1; Capt A Garbert, Bengal Artillery: Capt John L 
Taylor, 26th Bengal Lt Infantry; Capt E Fitzgerald Day, Bengal Artil- 
lery; Capt W B Thomson, 67th Bengal NI; Capt R Horsford, Bengal 
Artillery; Capt R Napier, Bengal Engineers; Capt F W Anson, I$th 
Bengal N1; Capt J R Pond, Ist Bengal European Lt Infantry: Capt C E 
Mills, Bengal Artillery; Capt George Jolinston, 46th Bengal N [; Capt 
G Carr, 2lst Bengal NI; Capt C J F Burnett, 2nd Bengal European 
Regt; Capt P Hay, 54th Bengal NI; Capt W B Holmes, [2th Bengal 
NI; Capt EJ Mackay, I¢th Bengal NI; Capt R ‘Tf Sandeman, 33rd 
Bengal N 1; Capt G Short, 45th Bengal N [; Capt H Palmer, 48th Ben- 
gal NI; Capt D Pott, 47th Bengal N 1; Capt GH Swinley, Bengal Ar- 
tillery ; Capt A Macdougall, 73rd Bengal N I; Capt A M Becher, 61st 
Bengal N1; Capt J F Egerton, Bengal Artillery; Capt J Christie, 3rd 
Bengal Lt Cavalry. Commissions to be dated 3rd April, 1846 

Office of Ordnance, April 2.—Royal Regiment of Artillery. 

To be Col-Commandant—Mj Gen Hon W H Gardiner. 

To be Colsa—Lt Col G Cobbe ; Lt Col A C Mercer. 

To be Lieutenant Colonels—Bt Maj P Sandilands, v Cebbe; Bt Mai B 
Willis, v Mercer; Bt Maj B H Arbuckle; Bt Lt Col T G Higgins; Bt Mj 


—<— 


Bill. It is possible, as we have said before, that such a combination of par- 
ties may be brought together as to carry a vote of want of confidence, which 
would oblige the ministers to resign. But supposing this should happen, 
what party would succeed? Who would the Queen send for to form a 
new cabinet? Not the Duke of Richmond and the Protectionists, because 
they are not strong enough to carry on the government, when opposed by 
the whigs, radicals, and Mr. O’Connell with his tail. The Queen, more 
over, having beea brought up among the whigs, is supposed to entertain 
predilections for that party, and therefore would call on them once more to 
try their luck and their skill in cabinet making. Such would, we know, be 
the advice of King Leopold, whom it is supposed she consults in al! cases of 
difficulty. 

Well then, supposing that Sir Robert Peel was ejected and Lord John 
Russell sent for, what would the Protectionists gain by such a cabinet as he 
would form? He is pledged to immediate and total repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and must make up his ministry of persons of his own way of think- 
ing. This would put the landed interest in a worse situation that Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s plan would place them, for he does give a respite for the space o; 
three years. This consideration may induce the Dake of Richmond's party 
to decline joining in a vote of want of confidence, und may farther more 
induce them to limit their efforts to some mitigation or modification of the 
Premier's Bill as it now stands, rather than run the risk of submitting to the 
tender mercies of the out and out free traders, and the Irish Legion. This 


is the aspect in which the case presents itself to our minds, with our pre. 
sent information. 


A form of Prayer has been drawn up and used in all the churches and 
chapels in the kingdom, returning thanks to Almighty God for the great and 
signal victories gained in India. We subjoin the composition, which js 
from the distinguished pen of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“A form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to Almighty God. 








T F Strangways. 

To be Captains—2nd Capt W F Williams, v Sandilands; 2nd Capt J G 
Walker, v Willis; 2ad Capt H J Morris, v Arbuckle ; 2nd Capt RM Poul- 
den, v Higgins; 2ad Capt J M’Coy, v Strangways; 2ud Capt FE F Grant, 
2nd Capt J W Mitchell, 2nd Capt G J Berestord, 2ud Capt R F Crawford, 
2nd Capt J St George, 2nd Capt W R Needham, 2ud Capt A H Frazer, 2nd 
Capt E C Warde. 

To be Second Capteins—1st Lt A G Burrows, v W F Williams; Ist Lt 
M C Marstoa, v Walker; Ist Lt E Price, v Morris; !st Lt C C Young, v 
Poulden; 1st Lt J W Domville. ¥ M’Coy; Ist Lt E Wodehouse, v Grant; 
Ist Lt GA Maude, v Mitchell; Ist Lt J b Vator, v Beresford; 1st Lt J Har. 
vey, v Crawford; Ist Lt E Maberly, v St George; 1st Lt HG Ross, v Need- 
ham; Ist Lt J R Domvilie, v Frazer ; Ist Lt W M H Dixon, v Warde; Ist 
Lt Hon F Saville, lst Lt H W Montressor, lst Lt W M D Willan, Ist Lt C 
Dickson, Ist Lt Hon RC H Spencer, 1st Lt H J Thomas, 1st Lt G Graydon, 
Ist Li A Oldfield, 1st Lt H P Christie. 

To be First Lieutenants—2nd Lt G Colclouch, v Burrows: 2nd Lt T W 
Millward, v Marston; 20d Lt H L Churnside, v Price; 2nd Lt A T Blake- 
ley, v CC Young; 2nd Lt R E F Craufurd, v J W Domville; 2nd Lt F W 
C Ord, v Wodehouse ; 20d Lt W C L Blosse, v Maude; 2nd Lt WS Hugh- 
es, v Cator; 2nd Lt t B Forde, v Harvey; 2nd Lt W T Barnett, v Maber- 
ly ; 2nd Lt A EH Anson, v Ross; 2adgLt S E Gordon, vJ\R Domville; 2nd 
Lt W G Stubbs, v Dixon, 2ad Lt J G Boothby, v Hon F Saville; 2nd Lt C 
N Lovell, v Montressor ; 20d Lt J F E Travers, v Willan, 2ud Lt E T Gage, 
v Dickson, 2ad Lt N S K Bayly, v Spencer; 2nd Lt G Barstow, v Tnomas; 








65th—Lt J W Marshall tu be Paymaster, v Blake, ap to Royal Canadian | 
Rifle Regt. 

68th—-Capt J E Dyer from 3rd Light Dragoons to be Capt, v Guvry, who 
excht. 

74th—Lt G W Fordyce, sc be Capt by p, v Eyre who rets: Ens RP 
Smith to be Lieutenant by p, v Fordyce: C Breton Gent to be Ens by p, v 
Smith. 

82nd—Captain W Spring from 24th Foot to be Captain, v Ellice who 
exchanges. ; 

83rd—Ens J W Crowe to be Lt by p, v Naylor ap to 8th Lt Drags; W 
K Bookey Gent to be Ens by p. v Crowe. 

84—Surg J Marshall from 65th Foot to be Surg, v D Armstrong who rets 
upon hf-pay. : 

92nd—Capt C T Graves from hf-pay Unatt to be Cayt, v P M’Leod Petley 
who exchs; Lt E E Haines to be Capt by p, v Graves who rets; Ens R Be- 
thune to be Lt by p, v Haines, J Cunningham, Gent to be Ens by p, Be- 
thane; Lt D Macdonald fm 54th Foot to be Paymaster, v Pryce Clarke 
who reverts to his former hf-pay. 

96th—Lieutenant H V Mundell from 65th Foot to be Lieutenant, v Hor- 
sley prom. 

ist West India Regt—Capt G Rawlinson fm hf-pay 8th Foot to be Capt 
v Robertson prom; Lieut E L Knightto be Capt by p, v Rawlinson who 
rets; Ens A Tunstall to be Lt by p, v Knight, April 3; Evs F Miller to be 
Lt by p, v Pogson who rets, April4; R B Ficklon Gent tohe Ens by p, v 
Tunstall, April 3; J T Ling Gent to be Ens by p, v Miller, April 4 

Unattached—Capt H W Paget from 56th Regt to be Major by p,v A 
Forbes who rets, April 3. 





BREVET. 

To be Majors in the Army—Capt G W Rawlinson Ist West India Reg. 
January 10, 1837; CaptJ V Fletcher 14th Foot; Capt W Daongar 10th Lt 
Drags, Nov 23, 1841. ! 

10th Lt Drags—Maj J C Wallington to be Lt Col without? ps April 3.— 
to be Majors without p—Capt H G Bonham , Capt J Tritton fm 3rd Light 
Drags, v Wallington. To be Capts without p—Capt W Dungan fm ht pay 
Unatt; Capt W P Waugh, from 16th Lt Drags; Lt T Lloyd from 4th Light 
Drags; Lt M M’Donough, vy Bonham. To be Capt by p—LtR HS Barry, 
v Dungan who rets, To be Lieutenants without p—Lt E Finch from hf-pay 
23th Lt Drags; Lt R Walsh fm 74th Foot; Lt M R L Meason from 40th 
Foot; Lt RS Parker from 13th Foot; Lt R C Holmes, from 95th Foot ; 


2nd Lt G Leslie, v Graydon; 2nd Lt A M Archdall, v Oldfield; 2nd Lient 
C Wright, v Christie; 2ud Lt J E Thring, 2ad Lt W M King, 2nd LtH L F 
Greville, 2ad Lt S R B Swinny, 2nd Lt H Bent, 2nd Lt F R Glanville, 2nd 
LtHJ W Jervis, 2nd LiuJ S W Atkinson, 2od Lt W L Damaresq, 2nd Lt 
Gaspard Le Marchant Tapper, 2nd Lieutenant H Heyman, 2ad Lieutenant 
A Dew, 2nd LtGS Robertson, 2ud Lt E H East, 2nd Lt D E Hoste, 2nd 
Lt E Taswell, 
; Te be Quartermaster—Sergt Maj F Freburn, April 1. 

Second Capt H 8 Tireman to be Capt, v Elgee, ret un full pay, Ist Lt J B 
Dennis to be 2nd Capt, v Tireman; 2ad Lt E B Winterbottom, to be Ist Lt, 
v Dennis, April 1. 

s Corps of the Royal Engineers. 

To be Colonel Comm iwndant—Major General G Whitmore, KCI. 

To be Colonels—Lieutenant Colonel G Graydon, KH ; Lieut Col R Thom- 
son. 

To be Lieutenant Colonels--Brevet Major P Cole, vice Graydon; Brevet 
Major E Matson, vice Tho:nson ; Brevet Major J C Victor, Bt Maj C Grier- 
son, Brevet Major TH Fenwick, Brevet Major L A Hall, Brevet Major P 
Yule. 

To be Captains—2nd Capt G St Vincent Whitmore, v Cole; 2ud Capit H 
Servante, v Matson; 2ud Capt H O Crawley, v Victor; 2nd Capt J Twiss 
v Grierson; 2nd Capt J Walpole, vy Fenwick; 2ad Capt Thomas Aiskew 
Larcom, v Hall; Bt-Maj E Vicars, v Yale; 2ad Capt St Aubin Molesworth, 
2nd Capt E Frome, 2nd Capt R Howorth, 2ad Capt C E Wilkinson, 20d 
Capt W T T Renwick, 2nd Capt T H Rimington, 2nd Capt W E D Brough- 
ton, 2nd Capt R J Nelson, 2nd Capt G Burgmand, Bt Maj E Aldrich. 

To be Second Captains—Ist Lt M Dill, vy Whitmore ; Jst Lt J Fellowes, 
v Servante; Ist Lt G B G Downes, v Crawley; Ist Lt P J Bainbridge, v 
Twiss; Ist Lt A P G Rose, v Walpole; 1st Lt J C Burmester, y Larcom; 
Ist Lt E Ogle, v Vicars; 1st Lt C M’Causland, v Molesworth; Ist Lt J 
Cameron, v Wilkinson; Ist Lt J S Hawkins, vy Wilkinson; Ist Lt J H 
Freeth, v Renwick ; 1st Lt C D Robertson, v Rimington; 1st Lt C Fanshawe, 
v Broughton; Ist Lt ¥ E Chapman, v Nelson; Ist Lt T Fenwick, v Ald- 
rich ; 1st Lt T Webb, Ist Lt J H Pipon, ist Lt W H Roberts, lst Lt G F 
Mann, Ist LtS Westmacott, lst Lt C A Broke, Ist Lt C E Stanley, Ist Lt 
W C Menzies. : 

To be First Lieutenants.—2nd Lt F Fowke, v Dill ; 2nd Lt C R Bin- 
ney, Vv Fellowes ; 2nd Lt F H Rich, v Downes; 2nd Lt F R Chesney, vy 
Bainbrigge ; 2aud Lt T A L Murray, v Ross ; 2nd Lt H N Penrice, v Bur- 
mester ; 2nd Lt W L Morison, v Ogle ; 2nd Lt A C Cooke, v M’Caus- 





Lt R P Smith from 74th Foot ; Cornet C P Rosser, from 14th Lt Drags ; 
Cornet T Wirgman from the lst Drags (Riding Master, ) v M’Donough; 
Cornet E Shelley. To be Lts by p—Cornet J W Thompson from 3¢d Drag, 
Grds, v Finch who rets; Cornet W M Wardrop, v Barry. Tobe Cornets 
without p—Ens C M’Mahon fm 71st Foot; Regimental Serjt Maj R Clem- 
ents, April3; BM Giveen Gent, April 4; B A Branfill Gent, April 5; J 
Drummond Gent, Apnl 6; EJS Blair Gent, April 7. 


To be Cornet by p— 
T Williams Gent, vy Wardrop, April 8. 


To be Assistant Surgeon—Asst Surg J E Stevens MD from 16th Light | 


Dragoons. 


8th Foot—Maj J Longfield to be Lt Col without p; Bt Lt Col Crowe fm 
h-p Unatt to be Maj, v Longfield; Capt EH Greathed to be Maj by p, v Crowe 
who rets; Lt A Leslie to be Capt by p, v Greathed. To be Lieuts without 
p—Lt J B Campbell fm 1st West lodia Regt; Lt R W Woods fm 22ud Ft; 
Lt G Souter fm 220d Ft; Lt T Dowse fm 84th Ft; Ens C P Cobbe fm 88th 
Ft; Ens D Beeref fm 20th Ft; Eos T Aldridge; Ens E N Sandilands from 
42nd Ft; Ens G Corry; Eus 8 C Craster. To be Lieuts by p—Ens E R 
Hannam, v Leslie. To be Ens wilhout p—Eus WW Pogson fm 64th Ft, v 
Aldridge; W G Daniel Gent, v Craster, April 4. To be Eas by p—F D 
Bourue Gent, v Hannam, April 5. To be Asst Surgs—R DomenichettiM  ; 
M S Johnston M D. 

24th—Maj J Stoyte to be Lt Col without p; Capt R Marsh to be Maj, v 
Stoyte. To be Lieuts without p—Lt S Grant fm 57th Ft, v Spring prom ; Lt 
A J Macphersun fm 2nd West India Regt; Lt J Stainforth fm St Helena 
Kegt; Ens C Mackenzie fm 93rd Ft; Eus JS Payne; Ens G Phillips from 
47th Ft; Eus R Rattledge; Ens J B Thelwall; Ens and Adj W Hartshorn; 
Ens the Hon R Handcock; Eas C M Drew. To be Eos without p—O B 
Payne Gent, vy J S Payne ; J A Woodgate Gent, v Ruttledge, April4; T M 
Greensill Gent, v Thelwall; W Philips Gent. v Handcock, April6; H C B 
Collis Gent, v Drew, April7. To be Asst Surgs—W Hanbury Gent; W 
J Furlonge M D 


land; 2nd Lt T Inglis, v Cameron; 2d Lt BH Martindale, v Hawkins ; 
2d Lt C S Hutchinson, v Freeth ; 2nd Lt H Wray, v Robertson; 2d Lt 
C Pasley, v Fanshawe ; 2d Lt J Stokes, vy Chapman ; 2d Lt W R G Hick- 
ey, v Fenwick ; 2d Lt A Clarke, vy Webb; 2d Lt F Du Cane, v Piyon: 
2nd Lt R D Kerr, v Roberts; 2d Lt Moggridge, v Mann ; 2d Lt F Roe, v 
Westmacott ; 2d Lt J G Jervis, v Broke; 2d Lt H W Tyler, v Stanley; 
2d Lt J C B de Butts, v Menzies ;2d Lt WS Stace, 24d LtGS Tilly, 2d 
Lt E Stanton, 2d Lt C C Chesney, 2d Lt EC de Moleyns, 2d Lt J A Ar- 
mit, 2d Lt C B Ewart, 2d LtC B P NH Nugent, 2d Lt E Belfield, 2d 
Lt Hon G Wrottlesley, 2d Lt St Andrew St John, 2d Lt EC A Gordon, 
2d Lt W Porter, 2d Lt J J Wilson, 2d Lt G A Dawson, 2d Lt G St John 
Crofton, April 1, 


War Office, April 6.—2ith Regiment of Foot.—Lieut Robert William 


O Lord God of Hosts, in whose hand is power and might irresistible, we, 
thine unworthy servaats, most humbly acknowledged thy goodness in the 
victories lately vouchsafed to the armies of our Sovereign over a host of bar- 
barous invaders, who sought to spread desolativn over fruitful and populous 
provinces enjoying the blessings of peace under the protection of the Britis 
Crown. We bless Thee, O Mercital Lord, for having brought to a speedy 
and prosperous issue a war, to which no occasion had been given by injus- 
lice on our part, or apprehension ofinjury at our hands. To Thee, O Lord, 
we ascribe the glory. It was Thy wisdom which guided the counsels, Thy 
power which strengthened the hands, of those whom it pleased Thee to use 
as Thy instruments in the discomfiture of the lawless aggressor, and the 
frustration of his ambitivus designs. From Thee alone cometh the victory, 
and the spirit of moderation and mercy in the day of success. Continue, we 
beseech Thee, to go forth with our armies, whensoever they are called into 
battle ina righteous cause; and dispose the hearts of their leaders to exac: 
nothing more from the vanquished than is necessary for the maintenance of 
peace and security against violence andrapine. 

* Above all, give Thy grace to those who preside in the councils of our 
Sovereign, and administer the concerns of her widely-extended dominions, 
that they may apply all their endeavours to the purposes designed by Thy 
good Providence in committing such power to their hands, the temporal and 
spiriiual benefits of the nations intrusted to their care. 


“And whilst Thou preservest our distant possessions from the horrors oi 
war, give us peace and plenty at home, that the earth may yield her in- 
crease, and that we, Thy servants, receiving Thy blessings with thankful- 
ness and gladness of heart, may dwell! together in unity, and faithfully serve 
Thee, to Thy honour and glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom, 
with Thee and the Holy Ghost, beloug all dominion and power, both ia 
heaven and earth, now and for ever. Amen.” 

Much is said as to the propriety of invoking the god of battles in: 
dern warfare ; but the practice has been observed from the earliest ages by 
all nations. The sacred writings are full of such instances, but we suppose 
our modern religionists knuw more than Moses and the Prophets. We 
wonder they do not undertake to improve the bible, and strike out all thet 
relates to prayers to the Most High in the ancient and sacred wars ther 
recorded. Let war be opposed on all occasions as a great and terrible evil 
-—let every good man speak against it, and counsel peaceto all mankind; 
but when war does come, and gsed men go forth and shed their blood 
defence of their country, their homes, their wives and their children, ! 
us not be deterred from voting them our thanks, and above all let us 
omit to offer up our thanksgivings tothe Most High for the dangers th 
we have passed. The principle of war is bad—is detestable ; but th 
principle which teaches us to give our thanks to Almighty God for dan- 
gers of any kind, that we have escaped, is good and shouid be cherished 
And cherished it will be in England, and all Christian nations, in spi‘ 
of culd-blooded and heartless philosophers, as long as the world shall en- 
dure. Where has been the exception in modern times to this practice 
Can itbe named? Yes, one--in the bloody period of the French Revolution. 
There no God was invoked or thanked, because no God was acknow- 
ledged. And if ever God, for a time, turned away in wrath from a peop: 
if was In that dark and terrible day. 

The same idea has been taken up on this side of the water; but let us 
remind those who think that the name and worship of the Alrighty 
should be dispensed with whenever it is needful to draw the sword, thi 
the Puritans of New England always prayed to God before going to battle 
with the Indians, and offered thanks when the fight was ended. nd if 
this was right on the fields and the rivers of New England, why is it wrong 
on the burning plains and rivers of India? Again, Captain Perry, who was 
abrave and good man, when reporting his victory on Lake Erie to his 
government, not only paraphrased but almost adopted the language o! 
Nelson, who, after the great fight of the Nile, and while lying wounded 
in his cabin, began his despatch thus: ‘* Almighty God has been pleased 
to grant unto his Majesty’s arms a complete and glorious victory.” These 
very words, we say, with the obvious and necessary alterations, were 
adopted by Captain Perry. Was he wrong or sinful in this? Who is the 
man to stand forward and condemn him? Andagain. After the action 
on Lake Champlain Commodore McDonough, the American cominander, 























Travers to be Capt without pur, vice Marsh, promoted; Lt Richard Au- 
bin Croker, from the 57th Foot, to be Lieut without pur, vice Mason, 
promoted. 

73d Foot—Major Gen Sic John Grey, K.C.B, to be Col, vice Maior 
Gen Sir Robert Henry Dick, K.C.B., killed in action. 

Unattached.—Lieut John Monck Mason, from the 24th Foot, to be 
Capt without purchase. 

Brevet—Col Sir Henry George Smith, K.C.B., on half-pay unattached, 
to have the local rank of Major Gen in the East Indies. 

Staff—Col Charles Robert Cureton, of the 16th Light Dragoons, to be 
Adjt Gen to the Queen’s Forces serving in the East Indies, vice Sir Henry 
George Smith, K.C B., placed on the staff as a Major Gen. , 





MARRIED—On Thursday, the 2nd of April, at the ‘‘ Parsonage,’ St. Francis street 
M~hbile, Alabama, by the Rev. J. Suinmers, James B. Bostock, E 


t New Orleans, 
La., to Eliza Susan, eldest danghter of John Juden, Esq..-of the same city. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-2. 
y 





32nd—Maj J T Hill to be Lt Col without p; Bt Maj G Browne to be Maj, 
v Hill; Lt T D Kelly tobe Capt, vy Browne. To be Lieuts without p—Lt 
G Jeffrey fm 3d West India Regt; Lt R S Colls, fm 39th Ft; Lt W Cam. 
ming fm 25th Ft; Ens J H Wemyss fm 93rd Ft; Ens S Moore fm 77th Ft; 
Ens H Trower fm 33rd Ft; Ens R Hedley; Ens RM M Kyrle: Ens W A 
Birtwhistle; Ens J W Boissier. To be Ens withont p—A Bassano Gent, y 
Hedley ; B Van Straubenze Gent, v M Kyrle, Aprii4; J Swiaburn Gent, y 


Birtwhistle, April 5; W Power Geat, v Boissier, April 6. To be Asst Sargs 
—A P Cahill MD, J Dunlop MD. 
BREVET. 
lo be Aides de C imp to the Queen with the rauk of Colin the Army— 
Lt Col the Hon ‘1 


- Ashburnham 62ad Ft: Col C C Taylor 29th Ft; Lt Co 
Cc R Cureton li h Lt Drags; Lt Col M White 3rd Lt Drags. 

To be Lt Cols in the Army—Maj J W Nann 80th Ft; Maj W T Shortt 
62nd Foot ; Major G Congreve 291th Foot: Major C WM 


Drage. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1846 
By the Great Western, Capt. Mathews, we have received our London 
iles to the 10th ult 
Parliament had 1d} urned for the Easter holidays, and nat par t bu 
| siueéss Of the country was suspeuded ; consequently the Tar ind the Lrish 
; Voercion Bills were making no progress 
1 of Sir Robert Peel was si itica—the Opposition to his 
measures being as fierce asever, A P urt of the da ly press i3 exc eedingly 
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caused the dead of both fleets to be collected and buried, he himself reading 
the funeral service, and chanting with his own lips a hymn for the re- 
pose of the brave departed. Was he wrong or sinful in this? If so, let 
every military chapel be pulled down—let every Chaplain, both nava! 4 id 
military, be dismissed—and let the bible on board every ship of war be 
cast into the sea. 

War, we repeat, is a great and terrible evil, and a curse upon mankind 
but it will be still a greater and more terrible evil whenever it is separate: 
from religion. Even during the fight itself Religion inculcates mervy to ts 
vanquished, and thus in the midst of evil leads to a great practical go 





THE MAIZE. 

The little pamphlet which we published for gratuitous distribution on 106 
subject of Indian corn and the method of preparing it, has been republis! : 
ed in London by the house of Wiley and Putnam. IL is neatly printed 
) and sold at 4d. sterling a copy; and at that price has, we are infirmet, @ 








very great sale. The prejudices of the people agains! this erai 1 are = wa 
appearing, and two of the first ministers, of the Crown “7 > tee re 
recently, in Parliement, borne high testimony in its favour. Sir Rob 
Peel is of opinion, that in Ireland, ‘he Maize wil! depose the potato 


nose is the word he has used in refzrence to i! on another occasive. 








House of Commons, Ajri 
Sir JAMES GR AH AM had laid o: the table the eeneral ins ruct 133 an 
tothe Relief Commissioners Inthe first place the re were instructions ad 
ed for the rural! districts where relie! committees have been ra ine i 
the next place other instructions for the towns and subur! in districts. 
These were genera! regulations in the localities, but the degree and mo 
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several instances the sale and distribution of Indian Corn had an immediate 











(Cheers. Those who had kept back the produce to obtain an extravagant 
rice had sold it at a much lower sum. for | k 
SIR R. PEEL then said—Sir, I wish to be excused by bon. members for 


taking this opportunity of meutioning a subject of immense importance. [| on his way to Canada, and formed one of the company ata very splen- 
pope that hon. gentlemen will make no answer to my statement or my 4P- | did entertainment given by Colonel Webb, of the Courier and Enquirer, to 


Sir George Arthur and a large party of British officers, who were then at 
1 believe that a great revolutions the Astor House. ainistis 


‘al, and that what I am about to say will lead to no discussion. I trust 
that hon. gentlemen will consider that I am influenced solely by my strong 
impressions as to the state of the country ! ‘ ’ 
is taking place in Ireland by the introduction of meal made of Indian corn; 





description of food. We find from the example of workmen on railways, 
who are subsisting tor the first time on an article of foreign produce on 


to work much longer, are much better than when they subsisted on that 
watery food the potato. (Cheers.) Notwithstanding the prejudices which 
pave existed against this meal. but which are in the course of removal _ there 
isan immense demand for the publication pointing out the way in which the 


: 4 i 
meal can be cooked and dressed in the most approved manner in Treland.— 


‘ acommand during the rebellion. He was wounded ia one of the first 
and most salutary effect on the price of articles, the first necessaries of life. | actions, we believe at Moodkee, and for his gallantry on that occasion the 


Queen appointed him one of her Aidesde Camp but ke was killed before the 


Tuesday, and as usual crowded with passengers. 








nowled ge of that honour reached him. 


ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN, 


SS 


number of the Albion. The particulars which, you seem to think, are ia 
nowise exaggerated, are not mA 

but it is quite impossible they should ever hare taken place in a country, 
where, as in all others civilized aud well governed, no extreme punishment 
He passed through this city | can be inflicted without a formal legal trial, where no mililsry executions 
are permitted without the intervention of acourt martial, anc where whole- 
sale massacres of large bodies of inen, whatever be their guilt, are so en- 
pone J anknown—the punishment in such cases being alway. limited to the | 
ringle 

thie is but one solitary exception recorded of the Sére/itzi—the janissaries 
«” Sic Henry Hardinge and Sir Hagh Gough bave been raised to the | of Rassia, who, for a third time, had revolted and conspired against the lite 
and that there has been created a new taste fora better and more generous | peerage ; and Sir Henry Smith has been advanced to the Grand Cross of 


the Bath, and moreover raised to the diguity of Baronet of the United King- 
which they had never before been accustomed to live, that they are able | dom. a 


y thus negatively but conclusively disproved, 


aders, that the point of decimation is never overpassed, and that even 


of Peter the Great. 


The pitiful picking up of two Russian words, by way of credentials, one 


of which, after all, has not the most remote connection with the language ; 
the fling at ‘‘ the —~- institutions” of Russia, of which it would puzzle 
one nota little to pro 


ucea sample; the knouting of the mutilated survi- 


This noble vessel, compyanded by the worthy Capt. Matthews, arrived on vors, when the knout is altogether excluded frum military punishment, and 


The following proceed- 





ngs took place on board when off Sandy Hook. 


whea there is no pe that can increase or chunge the nature of the pun- 
ishment designate 


g in the sentence ; the nickname of “ the Butcher of War- 


saw” so manifestly coined in a toreign mint, and so notoriously uncongenial 


indian corn, however, isnow admitted by a sort of sufferance under an or-| Ata meeting of the Passengers, held on board the steamship ‘ Great Wes. | to the ideas of a Russian soldier ; every sigu, every token, betray the con- 
’ , tern,’ this 26th day of April, 1846, the following resolutions were passed | Co¢ter of this absurd slander—the anonymous eye-witness, as bad as no 


der of thejTreasury. Whatis wanted in the decision of Parliament. (Cheers) 
it would, Sir, give increased confidence to the importers if the law were 
settled, and it those engaged in these speculations in the United States could 


pave the guarantee of an act of Parliament, instead of an order of the Trea- | Matthews, for his attention aud care in the managemeut of the ship under 
sury , his command, and for the selicitude manifested by him to conduce to the 
This declaration is perhaps one of the most important ever made in the | Cemlort aud convenience of the passengers 


British Parliament. The Premier states that a revolution is taking place 


substitute for the watery potato. Men, too, it is found can labour longer 
and better on one than on the other. 
cheapness of the Maize, are of great and momentous interest, especially 


in this country, which can supply the required article in such profusion piece of plate in New-York, with the proceeds of the subscription, and 


and of such excellent quality. Ireland contains from seven to eight mil- 
ions of people, and five millions at least are of the poor and labouring 
If the food of 


these five millions be changed from the potato to Maize it is easy to ima- | 


classes, who now chiefly subsist on the ** watery potato.” 


gine how great the consumption will become—how much it will angment 
the trade and intercourse of the two countri2s, and what incalculable 

benefits it will confer on our poor suffering fellow creatures on that beau- 
tiful but distracted island. If a new and generous food can be given to the | 
»oor but noble-spirited Irishman, it will be the first step towards his re- 





generation. The want of food makes man ferocious and discontented, 
while the appeasement of his hunger soothes his irritability, renders him 
docile, and makes him amenable to the allurements of civilization. Per- 
haps Sir Robert Peel has in this matter at last struck the true cause of 
Ireland’s woes; and perhaps, too, her moral reformation may spring 
therefrom, and in time be attuned to harmony in her political ele- 


ments, which she so much needs. God grant it may be so! 

We have just spoken of the immense consumption of this species of 
food, which must of necessity take place if it replaces the {potato with oar 
Milesian brethren. But great as it promises to be, it will be small when 
compared with the demand that will be created when employed tor the fat- 
tenivg of cattle in England. Mr. Escott, the member for Winchester, is 
deeply engaged in diawing the favourable attention of farmers and others to 
this point. In his speeches in Parliament he has demonstrated of what infi- 
nite value the Maize will be in this respect: and his statements are so true, 
The repeal of the duty on 
cattle from the continent, and the fattening of them with Maize from Amer- 


so clear and convincing that they must prevail. 


ica, will produce a new and highly lucrative business, not only to the im. 
porters, but to the feeders, the butchers, and the tanners and leather dress. 
ers. Even the partial repeal of the duty on foreign cattle made three years 
ago, has produced life and activity among all the classes just mentioned, and 
furnished the shambles with food in greater abundance than was ever 
known before—thus placing animal food, the grand sustaining principle of 
life, within reach of the poorest artizan of great and populous London, 
What a glorious resuit' what a delightfal picture for the mind of benevo- 
lence to gaze upon! 


. . on this occasion, be drawn up, and that the same be presented to the Cap- 
in Ireland in the taste of the people, and that Indian corn is becoming a } tajn by the Chairman. 


These facts, together with the | the purchase of a piece of plate to be presented to Captain Matthews, in 
token of their approbation and regard 


| public are indebted to your company for the efforts they have made to 


—Dr. Donglass in the chair. 


witness at all—the ‘respectable correspondent of a respectable French 


Ist. Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented to Captain newspaper,” to be no better than an arrant impostor, or, may be, a linger- 


ing superavnuated vulture of the old revolutionary school, whose sweeping 
jacobin fusillades, at the mere bidding of some mobocratic tyrant, were 
the order and the familiar pastimes of the day. The Albion is too respec- 


2d. Resolved, That a letter expressive of the feelings of the passengers | table a journal to give currency to such vile and atrocious fictions, at the 


very iime they begin to be known and detected, and the editor is too well 
informed not to perceive by this time, which he weuld have done on 4 mo- 


3d. Resolved, That a subscription be entered into by the passengers, for ments reflection, that in all matters relating to Russia, a French newspaper 


and its respectable correspondents are the very worst authorities that can 
be quoted ; as it is chiefly through the French press that so many monstrous 


4th. Resolved, That a committee of four be appointed to purchase a | ©élummnies against Russia and her sovereign have been so zealously and per- 


that the same be presented by them to the Captain, in the name of the 
passengers. Signed on behalf of the meeting 
Grorce M. Doverass, M. D, Ch’n. 
Georce Apriarp, See’ry. 
Resolved, That the thanks of the meeting be presented to the Chairman 


severingly elaborated. 


on the ‘* Rise and Progress of the Sikhs ” 
' 


AFriznp to Russia. 
New York, April 23rd. -—— 


*,* Our readers will find a very excellent paper in this day’s impression 
We have extracted it from 
razer’s Magazine, where it is to be continued in a subsequent number. 


and Secretary, for their efficient conduct at the meeting. It confirms in a remarkable manner all we have said of these people and 
Og Sandy Hook, 28th April, 13846. their rulers. omnis 


To B. R. Mattuews, Ese., Com. 8. S. Great Western: 

Sir—We the undersigned passengers on board the steamship Great 
Western, on this her eighty-first passage across the ocean, beg leave to 
express to you our approbation of the course pursued by you on board the 
ship placed under your command. It is extremely gratifying to us to re- 
fer to the care and attention manifested by you in the management of the 


*.* The map which we give to-day, conveys a good ideaof the seat of 


war in India; while the critical remarks of the Duke of Wellington im the 
House of Lords are highly illustrative of the same. 


*.* We are so pressed with matter, that we must again defer a number 


Baie’ = : : ‘ bjects ocal and coloaial. 
ship; in your efforts to conduce to the general happiness and comfort of of snljestabett locas “ 4 


ge 
the passengers; tothe urbane and courteous conduct at all times evinced 
by you, and at the same time to refer to the zeal and attention to their du- 
ties, manifested by the officers under your command. 


We were much pleased with a visit to Van Amburgh’s Menagerie, where 


In hailing your | We feundevery arrangement essential to the comfort of the numbers who 


noble ship as the Pioneer of Atlantic Steam Navigation, we feel that the | thronged the place. Mr. Van Amburgh,on bis return from Eurepe, where he 


conduce to the comfort of the passengers who have placed themselves un- 
der your care and that of your predecessor, Captain Hosken. The success 
ship may remain under your management. 

Though not, perhaps, in her present condition, as fast in speed as other 


time is more than compensated hy the additional comfort and conven- 
ience which the ship offers. A better sea boat, we apprehend, cannot be 
found. Long may she be the reigning favourite. 


rival in New York. We are, Sir, very truly and sincerely, your friends. 
Signed by one hundred passengers. 








THE LATE FESTIVAL OF ST. GEORGE. 

We were so pressed fer room and not less so for time, last week, that we 
were obliged to pass over several very agreeable aud characteristic inci- 
dents. 

The health of Thomas W. Moore, formerly 1st Vice President, and the 
oldest member of the Society, sent by Mr. Thomas Dixon, was receiv- 
ed in a manner every way gratifying to the friends of that gentleman, and 





We have heretofore estimated that from fifteen to twenty millions of | 


bushels of the Maize may be ultimately consumed in the British Isles 
annually ; but with the prospects now opening before us this may be far 
within the limits of what may yet find its way across the Atlantic. Sup- 
pose that only twenty miilions are sent, and that ordinary vessels will 
earry on an average twenty thousand bushels this would give a car- 
go to one thousand ships! Here is a new trade opened indeed, and one 
that wil] give a fresh impetus to the farmer, the ship owner, and the mer- 
chant, throughout the whole country. Its effects will be experienced 
from one extremity of the Union to the other, and its consequences felt in 
every relation of life. 

It is then, most surely, time that our rulers at Washington patched up 
some kind of settlement on this wretched Oregon question, and restored 
the peaceful relations of the two countries since such brilliant prospects 
awaits the restoration of commercial confidence. Let the farmers of the 
great states of New York, Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North 
Corolinia, awaken to the voice of commerce that is now calling on 
them, and asking for the great staple production of their soil—a produc- 
tion which has seldom brought its proper value in the markets of the 
country. Let the farmers of the West ponder on the new state of things 
now budding into existence across the Atlantic, which if due advantage be 
taken of will strike from the sales of their produce the paltry figures of 25 
cents for his corn and replace them with 50, 

But there is one consideration which should be keptin view. The Maize 
is not exclusively the growth of the United States. It thrives well in Spain, 
and on the shores of the Mediterranean, from which sources the English 
papers announce supplies are coming. Let then the United States be wise 
intime, and secure the market. Vhe popular belief in England now is, 
that Maize is an American production; is it wise then while chaffering 
about Oregon—that beautiful country, where on the 30th of August it is 


ireezing at sunrise, and at noon the thermomater is at 90 deg.—to let 


them find out that it can be obtained elsewhere. 


Canadian Politics.—Reterring again to the disclosure of the private Cor- 
respondence of Mr. Draper and Mr. Caron, we stated last week, that the 


latter gentleman had, by the publication of such letters as Mr. Lafontaine 


thought proper to suppress, exonerated himself in a degree from much ol 
the blame that had been cast upon him. Weare now glad further to state 
hat in a debate which took place in the House ot Assembly on the [4th ult., 


Mr. Draper volunteered the following 
Mr. Caron, 


Mr. DRAPER then rose to move the adjournment of the House, but be- 


lore members separated he wished to do an act of justice 
g ntleman, a member of another House, whom he mi 
sincerity and truth, desiguate his honourable friend. 


to an honourabk 


He alluded to the re 


marks he had made when speaking of a certain correspondence which had | W& ™Us! defer till next week. 


now become, he might say, famons. 


He had made those remarks in igna 
france of the facts, and now i i 









—a ‘ j istice to himself— lesiring, as he did, never RUs he 
Innecessar “ Ok e aes lilies 
in nae A ty cee ; teat : seeder pet by ae rye _— [We readily give insertion to the tullowing letter J 
stly just to that h , gentieman, he would say, that { 
Had he known the facts he would never have made them. On one other | ° — ' : 
point be would remark, that he had on a former evening dissented from the | Sir:—The extraordinary “ Set in a Russian Garrison,’ dated May 22:) 
uth ol a stateme: } . | enmaarad tm mart a a : 1 and locate ¢ a rod. wit neh Care. and ie Me, a 
hich hy song wg psa ‘pes - ef - ] " othe = —_ peneenes | , aoe = ny nai vg : . A 1d + ’ a teers —s at for the 
ad thi vening 5 hi id 10 iy U 19 had no purpose, i as Sin ! c in Story, could 
pr that that hon. gentleman had stated what he believed to be trne, | Yet have occurred anywhere w it creating much talk and great public 
aoa ‘ wrgh he (Mr. Draper] also be lieved that he had not said what wa | xcitement ‘The capita ne t is scarcely more thaa a hundred 
f ed to hin yet tho atlair occurred } personal inter and a mis- | es Guster ind there at tit Would have been generally known 
terstanding might have occur } commented upon. | leave 3 theretor to draw your own inference 
eytor, who ie 1th st a tbe Su was a very ga), | Mat same year, 1811, L resided exclusively in St. Petersburg, in a constant | 
ant officer, and left behind him a higt yracter in Canada, where he held | tercourse with a class of men Te ild not be kept in ignorance of su 
c , 22 event; and yet the first ar d only intimation | have of it, is from the last 


remarks, which are known to refer to 


ght now, once more in 


when we say the friends of that gentleman, we mean the whole Society. 

The toast was no sooner uttered by the President than the British Consul, 

j and others, rose aud bore spontaneous testimony to the high and generous 

character of Mr. Moore. Their sentiments were participated by al! present, 

| and the toast was d:uuk with all the honours, Mr. Moore, we regret to say, 
has been fur some time past confined to his house by sicknesss. 

His Honour, the Mayor, was unable to be present, but he addressed to 
the President a letter of regret filled with noble and generous sentiments. 
We give it now, as it is too good to pass into total oblivion. 

New York, April 23, 1846. 
Dear Sir,—I regret that a severe cold will deprive me of the pleasure 





of attendiug this evening the Anniversary dinver of your Society. I feel 
great j be youd with its objects, and can bear testimony to the benefits 
which have resulted from the exercise of its hamane and benevolent offices. 
The commercial intercourse between city this and your native couniry has 
become so great as to call into existence your benevolent organization, and 
to make it very important. Let us hope that that extended and incessant in- 
tercourse nay do more—that it may remove matual antipathies and preju- 
dices—that it may soften the asperities of conflicting opinions, and some- 
times of opposing interest, and that it may dispose each to regard the rights 
of the other, and bind together, in amity and peace, two nations which speak 
the same language, and have sprung from the same stock. 
I propose the following sentiment :— 
England and America.—The mother and danghter, may they never for- 
get the family rélation. 

I have the honour to remain, your obdt, servt , 

W. F. Havemever. 

To the President of St. George's Society. 
The musical departmeut was very good. The following gentlemen 
volunteered their valuable services, and gave great pleasure and asatisfac- 
tion. 

Vovalists.—Mr. Cafferty, alto; Austin Phillips: Edward Sheppard; Geo. 
Loder; Samuei Maynard; William Brough; 
Phillips, conductor at the piauo. 

The following compositions were executed in the course of the evening 
with fine effect. Oh Albion, Rule Britannia, and Here’s a Health to all 
Good Lasses, commanded marked and prolonged applause. Mr. Kyle’s 
flute was excellent. 

God Save the Queen—Solos by Phillips and Sheppard. 

Hail Smiling Morn (not Hail Star of Brunswick as stated)—Caffert 
Phillips, Loder, and Mayuard. 

Daett—Oh Albion—Phillips and Sheppard. 

Rule Britannia—Solos, Phillips and Sheppard. 

Song, Old English Gentleman—Brough. 

Glee, Here’s a Health to ali Good Lasses—Phillips, Loder, Maynard and 
chorus. 

Song, Three Cheers to the Man who first plauted the Vine—Phillips. 

Dodworth's 


y, 


+} 


he repast and at intervals throughout 
the evening many delicious airs: “ Olt in the Stilly Night” was delightfully 


sand played during 


executed. 


The Rev. Mr. Marcus composed and recited a poem on St, George, which 


W } 


John Kyle, flute; Austin | 


met with great success, brought with him many animals which were select- 
ed from the collections of England and France, also a splendid Stag present- 
that has attended the Company will, we feel sure, continue, as long as the ed to his es'ablishment from the collection of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 





We had the opportunity of hearing Mr. Walker, the inventor of the 


steamships navigating the ocean, we are satisfied that any difference of | “ Harmonic Attachment” to the piano forte, perform in private the other 
day, and were extremely gratified with him as an artist. 
learn that he has effected a very favourable arrangement with Chickeriug 


We are happy to 


7 j , 2 ” £, 2 4 ‘ Q 9 - 
In testimonial of our approbation, and as a mark of our esteem, we beg | for his “Improvement,” for the state of Massachusetts, who alsv has the re 
you to accept a trifling memorial that will be presented to you on our ar- | fasal of it for the United States. 


Mr. Walker gives a concert at the Taber- 


nacle on Tuesday evening next, when the public will have an opportunity 9 
judging of Mr. Walker's performance on the piano forte, as well as the value 
of the “‘ Harmonic Attachment.” —— 


MR. AUSTIN PHILLIPS’S CONCERT. 

This gentleman’s concert took place on Monday evening week , and was 
well attended. The ballads sung by Mr. Phillips always affurd great plea- 
sure, from the taste and feeling which he throws into them. ‘ 7enty Years 
Ago,’ one of his own compositions, and sung by him the other evening, af- 
forded much satisfaction, and was deservedly encored; so were also some 
of the duets sung by him and Mrs. A. Phillips. The cavatina L’amor 
suo mi fe beata was executed by Madame Otto in a most artist-like man- 
ner. The duet—Beehin flute aud piano by Messrs Davis and Timm—was 
also highly relished by the andience. Dodworth’s Cornet Band performed 
some of their beautiful airs during the intermission between the first and 
second parts of the concert: an improvement particularly agreeable to the 
company, and as an attraction is worthy of imitation on similar occasions. 
The piano used on the occasion was, we understand, of Mr. Chambers’s 
make, and appeared to be.a very fine instrument. 


NEW WORKS. 
Harper §- Brothers.—Library of Select Novels, No. 78. “Peers and 
Parvenus,” a novel by Mrs. Gore ;—she is always delightful, and we are 
glad to see her again. 
‘* Unele John; or Itis too Much Trouble.” This is a very pleasing }it- 
tle volume, and we beg to recommend it to the youth of America. 

Wiley §- Putnam.—Library of Choice Reading, No. LXIl.—Poems by 
Thomas Hood. Public feeling is so much in favour of Thomas Hood, wheth- 
er in mirth or sadness, that we conceive the simple announcement of a vol- 
ume of poems from his pen is sufficient. We shall, therefore, content our- 
selves by quoting three lines from the preface to the London edition, and 
leave the work to all who have eyes to read and hearts that feel. “This 
collection of Mr. Hood’s serious poems is made in fulfilment of his own de- 
sire. It was among his last instructions to those who were dearest to 
him,” 


KE. Ferrett §& Co., No. 237 Broadway, have just published “ Captivity of 
Napoleon at St. Helena,” by General Count Montholon, the Emperor's 
companiou in exile, and testamentary executor—Part I. This promises to 
be a work of deep interest. From the specimens before us, we are inclin- 
ed to think most favourably of the author's style aud accuracy ; he throwsa 
new light upon the character of Napoleon, and if the succeeding parts keep 
pace with the first, the world wil! possess a valuable historical ducume::'. 





THE DRAMA. ° 


Park TuratRe.—The production of the Play of Shakspeare’s for the 
first time, on this Continent isa novelty somewhat out of the beaten track of 
Theatricals Mr. Simpson is showing, this season, a praiseworthy taste 
and jiberality, in these revivals and productions, of Celebrated Plays, pre- 
sented as they have been, with a splendour of decoration. hitherto une. 
qualified in this country. Antony and Cleopatra is the last of these gor- 
geous pageants on which the Manager has lavished his care and expeuse, 
and we can with perfect justice say, that considered as a spec tacle alone, it 
is worthy of all praise. The acting also of the principal characters is of a 
very superior cast. Paes ; 

The Play, as written by Sbakspeare, has never had a distinguished po- 
sition on the Stage. Compared with the great ¢ Hurts of our mighty Bard, 
it is lacking in that discriminating or prominevt ievelopement of character, 














in any of the personages emp!oy: which ¢ mn lone produce marked suc- 

cess in the representation. It was i out thirty years since, at Co. 

vent Garden Theatre, for Conway, as we ™ iced last week. A Stage ver- 

sion of the Tragedy was then « 1, and this ia the Tex adopted at the 
Park. The original Play has bee bis revision, so altered by curtail- 
| ments, transpositions wud inte: itiuus, the latter trom Dryden's, Al for 
| Love, or the world we 3 der of Shakspeare would find it 
somewhat difficult t t 5 ity th the production of his fe 
ly ite P We a yt ng se vehemently protest against 
| thes , ] is In the present case, a bet- 
iter acting play may as t «ted than the original would prove. 


‘ gems é $ strown throughout this Tragedy, 

profusion, have been preserved. 
® more prominent, by subduing the 
i. scter of Octavius, and entrating the action more in the hands of 
substitution of Dryden's fine portrait of 
the meagre sketch of Shakspeare, pre- 
efleminacy and vacillation of Antony, end as 


} Heroine have been ma 
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Park, by Barry, afforded an opportunity for a display of 

OP aeuntedy gets; igined the scene between Antony and Venti- 

dius, at the opening of the fourth act, was the gem of the Play. é 

In a piece ostensibly presented asa spectacie, the illustrative portion 
claims the precedence iu our notice. It is sufficient to say, that the scene- 

inter, costumer, and decorators have all performed their tasks, most 
Pithfally ; but, as usual in these pageants, the scene painter is entitled to the 

Im of excellence. ‘ ; : ; 

The opening scene, purporting to represent a view of the ancient city of 
Alexandria as viewed from the Palace, Cleopatra, surpasses in beauty of 
artistical design and execution any pictorial illustration we have witnessed 
in this country, excepting perhaps the magnificent panorama of the depar- 
ture of the Israelites, exhibited some time since at Niblo’s, which it closely 
resembles, in design; improved we think however, by the introduction of 
the River Nile, and the gorgeous accessories, of aquatic objects. “ ‘The 

oranic view of the naval fight of Actiam” is another picture of novel 

and striking effect. These twoscenesare amply worth the price of admis- 
sion, agent bon the pla . The architectural illustrations, as the temple of | 
Isis, &c., are also highly finished specimens of the art; and complete a 
series of pictorial illustrations, which reflect the highest credit ou the artists 
of the metropolitan theatre of the Union. N 

The costumes, properties, {c, are worthy of commendation; blending as 
they do the barbaric magnificence of Egyptian costume, with the classic 
elegance of the Roman dresses, a very happy effect is produced. — 

r. Vandenhoff’s personation of Antony we shoul unhesitatingly class 
as the best of his performances. He has achieved in this part a great 
triumph, in our estimation; for he warms up into a naturally impassioned 
style, eschewing almost entirely his usually painfully elaborated and attifi- 
cial manner.j fir. Vandenhoff is an orator of such decided talent, that we 
have always regretted his adoption of a style of acting now almost ex- 
ploded ; and which, in his case, has deteriorated, much from his success. 
This elaborated artificiality, too, is false on the stage. The highest authority 
in these matters designates the stage as being emphatically the ‘‘ Mirror of 
Nature.” The leading characters of the drama portray the ona: and 
feelings which actuate man. These never can be faithfully depicted, by 
mechanical rules and scales of musical notation, where art usurps the place 
of natwre; and the spectator simply admires the beauty of the reading, 
but is neither aroused nor entranced by the fidelity and truthfulness of the 
embodiment. ; 

Mr. Vandenhoff’s conception of Antony is evidently the result of a scholar’s 
stady. The dotage almost approaching to infatuation, that characterized the 
love of the proud Roman for that “old serpent of the Nile,” is admirably 
worked up ; as is also the occasional assumption of the hero and the soldier, 
with all the accompanying chivalrous and high resolves. But it is in the 

deeper passages of the play that Mr. Vandenhoff pre-eminently shines. 
After the disgraceful flight from Actium, his remorse and shame were pow- 
erfully depicted. We have noticed the scene with Ventidius, when the old 
veteran rouses him toa sense of honour. His impassioned bursts were 
here particularly fine and natural, so was also his death. Tbe whole of 
these scenes were loudly applauded, and we again repeat that his persona- 
tion of this character is decidedly his masterpiece. , 

Mr. Barry’s Ventidius, we have already commended ; it isa bold, graphic 
picture of the old Roman veteran ; admirably conceived and vigorously 
executed. The part of Octavius has been so curtailed and subdued, that it 
is little more than a walking gentleman; Mr. Dyott rendered it with his 
usual judgmont, but there was no display for the powers of the talented actor. 
Mr. Bland’s Euobarbus does not merit any particular commendation; he 
disappointed us somewhat, in the splendid description of Cleopatra’s passage 
down the Cydnus, it wanted the fire and embodiment that gorgeous pic- 
ture demands, and which we should think, would have warmed the coldest 

aker. Messrs. Vache, De Walden and Crocker, were respectable in Dola- 
bella, Mardian and Alexas, and the other subordinate characters may be 
classed in the same category. No mean praise, however, in these days, 
where a play of Shukspeare is concerned. 

Mrs. Bland’s fine person and commanding figure are well adapted for 
the beauteous Egyptian Queen Her acting was at all times marked with 
judgment, and in passages, she rose to a high degree of impassioned ex- 
cellence. Miss Crocker was entrusted with Octavia, a character almost 
beyond her powers, ye! she rendered the fond neglected wile with great 


' moine, Ksq., Dr. Camp 


IGH_SCHOOL OF MONTREAL,.—Directors.—The Honourable George 
Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., Williain 
Murray, Esq., J. J. on Ty “ a Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq., B. H. Le 
lil, W. C. Meredith, Esq. William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier 
Esq., John Young, Esq. ‘ 
Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq., Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson. M.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon, (late of the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and M. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potet, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 
The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. Atthe 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH Bagenges, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH- 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Creparesory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will be 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOGRAPHY. 
ne Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Highest Branch, is £10, and for the 
Preparatory, £6. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Summer Holi- 
days, and the other half upon the Ist of February. : 
A Pupil grate | the School between theregular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s., per month. b 
Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class, y 
A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guardian. 
There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes ar- 
distributed amongst the Pupils ofeach class, according to their proficiency and good con- 


duct. 
‘The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 
D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 


Montreal, September 21. 1844. ablst 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully t ragrant preparationor the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald- 
hess, and bestows a brilliant gloss witha tendency to curl, and is the only known specifie 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms, 

Caution. —Each bottfé of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a_ combination o 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the signature ot 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oj 
are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepa- 
ration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, i 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the Agents for Messrs. 
Rowlans & Co. CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 

mar 7 tf. 


LOVE ANODYNE TOOTH ACHE DROPS.—THE GREAT CURKE.—No pain is 

comparable to that of the Tooth ache. All the body may be in health; but this ui- 
vial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole frame to auguish. 
The great question then arises how torelieve it, and in as one a manner as possible. 
The comtort that should be sought for is the Clove Anodyne Tooth Ache Drops, a remedy 
that while itremoves the pain, preserves the teeth, and thus blesses as well as benefits, 
These drops have been extensively used, and thousands will bear grateful testimony to 
their value as aspeedy and permanent cure for the tooth ache. ose subject to this 
horrible pain, should remember that the Clove Anodyne will certainly cure it in one mi- 
nute, when applied to the affected nerve. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers 
street, and sold also at 100 Fulion,cor. William st.,77 East Broadway, and by all respect 
able Druggists in town and country. Price 25 cents, 

ROMAN EYE BALSAM—FOP. WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES.—This Balsam isa 
prescription of one of the most celcbrated Oculists—has been a long time in use, and is 
confidenily recommended to the public as the best and most successtul salve ever used for 
inflammatory diseases of the eye. In cases where the eyelids are inflamed, or the ball of the 
eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes all appearance of 
disease after two o1 three applications. 

In dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure toa 
strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, it is a 
sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their eye sight failing without any ap- 
pereneSeeaee. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where almost total 
»lindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years. Inflammation, 
and soreness caused by blows, contusions, or wouads on the eye, or by extraneous bodies 
of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon removed by the applica- 
tion of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most incredulous of its astonishing efficacy. 
Put up in jars with full directions for use. Price 25 cents. Prepared and sold by A. B 
SANDS & CO., wholesale and retail Chem'sts and Druggisi*, 273 Broadway, cor. Cham- 
bers st. (Granite building,) and 100 Fulton, cor, William st.,and77 East Broadway. And 
sould also by all respectable Druggists in the United States. 

PURE BEAR’S OIL.—THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE 
HAIR.—The oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and all alluded to the pro- 
perties contained in genuine Bear’s Grease, as a preservative and beautifier of  nature’s 
covering for the head.” Hippocrates, the most ancient medical writer upon this suhject, 
says in his “treaties on the parts of the human body,” * that the fat of the Ursus (Bear) is 





EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—The Proprietorsfithe seve 
J a my of —— aomere a nore and —— beve arranged for heir sail- 
ing from eac rt on the Ist, 6t u th, 2lst, and 26th ; i 
culesall each other ia the following order, viz. = ’ * Seema ships 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New  Daysof Sailing from 3 
ork. L verpool. 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Figelia, Hacksteff, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May j 
Pottinguer, phe “nm = 8. Sgt a ¢ a >» ‘ 
Roscius, Eldridge, om * & .« in Me OY BE. te. ge 
Perens, : Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill| “ 16, “ 16, « 4g 
John R.Skiddy ,Skiddy, “Hm, ¢ 2, °S iT « ae ee lk 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June} 
Liverpool, Eldridge, *-&..9% &- & “« & ¥ i 
Siddons obb, “ms, *§ B, “ 26 os Mm = i. “ oD 
Shenandoah, West Sept. }, Jan. 1, Mey 1 ’*? = * @& 
* anes, F tor ead . u, “mu “nil ».. § Sy « ge 
orkshire ailey, : » * 16 * 16, Nov. 1, March 1 

Q. of the West, Woodhouse, «21, « 21 “ 21 “ é 6, oe 4 
Sheridan, Cornish, “ss, * 3 + gB] oe Ry” Soe a as 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 16, “ 16, «& 1} 
Virginian, Hiern, "a. = «a. = oe “na... » .* & 
Oxford, Rathbone, “16, “ 16, “ 16) Dee 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, ia, * & + “« 6, ‘6, if 6 
Garrick, Trask, “msm, « "we, ¢ ie * oe « 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. f, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 16, * 16, «& jg 


These ohige are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character a: 


perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of s Saw ny 
—. and convenience, and are furnished with every description stores of tte bea 
in 


unctuality in the days of —_re be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liver Peareeesocesocccese 5 
a: - from _ * to New York,......& 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C.H. MARSHALL, N., ¥. 
i : . ., BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. . 
gents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
: ; j T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
£. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
, BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, ierecpeel, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOUODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
$30 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
a Soe AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20tn 9 
. 4 nth. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sac 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 


and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of mm | from New] Days of Sailing from 
ork. ondon. 

St. James, F, R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1) Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 1? 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “« 10, 4 10, “ lo) * Ne > * 
Gladiator, - Britton, “« 2, “20, ‘ 20/Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Janel, Oct. 1] > -  * 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ 10, ** 10, Se a h 6! ee 

juebec, F. H. Hebard, “« m2, ** 20, * 20)April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E.E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Now. 1] * 17, * 17, «© 99 
Wellington D. Chadwick, “ #, “10, "PF, *  * & 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “« 9, 6 20, «« 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S.S8ebor, {April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “17, “ 17, “ 
Toronto, E. G. Tinket,}| * 10, ‘10, *rm.* & .* & * @ 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, * 20, “ @, “ 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are ali of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nav 
| ner Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &e., are of the best de 
scription. 

The price ot cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels wiil be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD. 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CU.,78 South-1s 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line].—The ships of this Line will hereatter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 

Ist Feb. Jume and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Now 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec 

Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jaa 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all thatmay be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with ever 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & H INCKEN, Agents, 

‘o. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 





very nutritive in starting and preserving the roots ot the hair of adults, when premature 
baldness occurs. The inner membranes of the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are co- 
vered witha shining fat which iorms the source from whence spring and originate the roots 
of the hair that covers them so profusely. This isa law of nature, and it follows that the 





delicacy and feeling, and received much applause. At the conclusion of 
the play Mrs. Bland and Mr. Vandenhoff were loudly called for, end ap- 
peared to acknowledge the gratulations of the audience. 

A new farce called ‘* Lend me Five Shillings,” has been played nightly 
during the week with marlsed success. The plot is extremely simple, 
resting upon the ludicrous difficulties of a Mr. Golightly (Bass), who, at 
a ball, meets an old flame, and wishing to accompany her home in a car- 
riage finds that he is without cash. His expedients to raise five shillings 
for this purpose, forms the gist of the fun. Bass, as usual, was inimita- 
bly good. Barrett, De Walden, and Mrs. Abbott aid in the humour, and 
the whole aflair is nightly received with applause and laughter. 

We perceive that Mrs. Mowatt is to form the next attractive feature at 
this house. This taiented young actress will be warmly welcomed back 
to the city. Shereturns to us matured by the practice of months of in- 
cessant labour and study, and with a reputation confirmed by a series of 
triumphant verdicts obtained in the first cities in the Union. Whatev er 
difference may exist as to the precise position Mrs. Mowatt has attained 
as an actress, it cannot be denied that she has attained a standing in the 
profession almost unprecedented for so young an artist, considering the 
time she has been upon the stage. We are happy to learn that Mrs. 
Mowatt has returned to the city in perfect health. 


Greenwicu THEATRE.—We are glad to see that this elegant little theatre 
is gradually attaining popularity. Last week Yankee Hill attracted excel- 
lent Houses, with his inimitable drolleries. 

On Thursday evening, Miss C. Ellis took a farewell benefit, on which 
occasion Mrs. Maywood ‘ent ber assistance, as the widow Green, in the 
Love Chase —and produced = a sensation, by her inimitably artistical 
personation of the amorous dowager. It was, indeed, one of the most fin- 
ished pieees of acting we have witnessed for some time past. Mrs. May- 
wood would prove a treasure to any manager in her line of characters now 
sv difficult to fill—like her great contemporary, Mrs. Glover, she has passed 
through the probation of having for years played the leading characters in 
tragedy and comedy—and the consequence is, she brings to her new voca- 
tion the finish of the perfect artiste. Miss Ellis was highly applauded in 
Constance, and the whole play met with deserved approbation. 


eas 





PARK THEATRE. 
The public is respecfully informed that Mrs. Mowatt has returned from the South, and 
will make her Ist appearance on Monday in a favourite drama and other eatertaiuments. 
Mrs. Mowatt will periorin every evening during the week. 


—— — 





THEATRICAL NOTICE, 
Ladies and gentlemen of professional experience are required to form the company of 
“The Canadian Circuit,” under the management of Mr. George Skerrett, 
Applications to be made by post paid letters only, addressed to Mr. George Skerrett, 39 
Canal street, corner of Broadway. THOMAS B. DE WALDEN. 
m2 It. 





OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.—The great saving of time and la- 

bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 
tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business, 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way, 
all kinds of hides an t skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. ; : 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring ene, wherethe old plan was pursued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awarded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has given thé highestsatistaction in the different states in which 
it is in use. In the opinion of practical men who have adopted the im provement, at the 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sole leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usual expense of manufacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer 
for sale single and county rights fur the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those pare! a-ing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals 
A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur- 

is gratis to all purchasers. 
er sbrther particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 
or. One of these machines will be exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at 
Washington City. ap 25 tl. 








R. EDWARD L. WALKER has the honour to announce that he will give his First 

Concert in New York on Tuesday evening, May 5th, at the Broadway Tabernacle, 

on which occasion he will perform several original fantasies, and the Rondo des Hirondelles 

on his patent Harmonic Grand Piano Forte made expressly for himby Chickering. He 
wil be assisted by Miss Julia L. Northall, Mr. W. J. Davis, and Mr. George Loder. 

Tickets fifiy ceats, to be had at the usual places. Doors open at 7. Concert ® com- 
mence até o'clock. m2 it. 


QAINT GEORGE THE MARTYR.—This charch, designed for the especial benefit ot 
N 4 


> British Emigrants and Engiish Residents, is open tor Divine Service every Lord's 
Day, at No. 401 Broadway, corner of Canal street, at half past 10 A. M half past 
3 P. M., and half past 7 o'clock in the evening. Seats free 

JOSEPH FOWLER AND JAMES R. WALTER, Churcliwardens 
I OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The British and | 
North American toyai Mail Steam Packet Ships Cambria, Britannia and Hi 

bernia Will leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows, viz 

Cambria, C. H. E. Jodkins, Commander, on the 16th day of May, 1546 

Britannia, John Hewitt, Commander, on the Ist dav of June, 1646 

Hibernia, Alexander Ryr ie, Commander, on the 16th day of June, 1846. 


Passage to Halifax $20 ‘arsage to Liverpool, $120. 
D. BRIGHAM. Je. Agen: at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet 
N. B.—No Berth secured uotil paid for 


For freight or passoge apply to 


oil produced from the fat of this animal, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the 
recovery of the hair when prematurely lost.” 

Surely no greater proof can be adduced as to the value of genuine Bear’s Oil for the hair. 
For years the pure article has been considered by the most eminent physicians the best 
remedy for dandruff, falling off or weakness et the hair, and all complaints connected there- 
with. Great care should be taken in all cases as to the genuineness and purity of the oil. 
The real article carefully purified and highly perfumed, for saleby A. B. SANDS & CO., 
Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers street, 100 Fulton st. cor. Wiiliam, and 77 East 
Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in the United States. Price 50 cents for large, 
sud.2" cents for sinall bottles, : ‘eb 23—a3m. 





pean gl AND DUNHAM’S PIANO FORTES.—The superiority of these Instru- 
ments over all others manufactured in this Country is established beyond a doubt, by 
the following unsolicited testimonial of the ** Lion Pianist.” 

Charleston Hotel, March 3ist, 1546. 

Messrs. S. and D.’s manufactory is in 13th street between Srd and 4th Avenues, and 
their sales:oom is at No. 561 Broadway. 

C. & F. Zoybaum, gentlemen —I herewith take pleasure to testify that Messrs. Stodart 
and Dunham's Factory, of (New York,) Piano Fortes are of superior quality, and that 
they are of soft and brilliant tone, and they are not only through softness and brilliancy, 
but also through durability in workmanship, superior to any other manufactured. 

ap 25 4t Leopold de Meyer. 





A LADY who has had much experience as a teacher of English branches and French, 
and who is an excetient Musician, desires a situation as Private Governess. She has 
been employed in the best families, and can bring the best references. Address M. B 
Albion office. Si—A DB, 





LADY, who has been long accustomed to give instructions in French, Music orof 
those branches of English usually taught in schools, is desirous of obtaining a situa- 
tion as governess in a private family, and begs leave to refer any person who wishes to 
engage her services in that capacity to Edward Prime, Esq., No. f Wall st., or to Mrs. 
Okill No. 6 Clinton Place, or to Dr. Bartlett. Albion Office, where all communications 
may be addressed, marl4 3t 





RS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 386 Broadway, Eastside, between 
White and Walker street.—Annual Subscribers.—MRS. GREEN gratetully ace 
knowledges the liberal patronage of ber arduous enterprise, and respectiuily informe 
het patrons and all interested in procuring gooil domestic servants, that the Agency wil 
from the lst of November, supply tamilies with domestics by the pom or halt year ai 
a modetate charge, payable in advance. Hours—from 8 A. M. till 4 P. M.; on Saturdays 
ull 12 at noon. o8 lu 








0 BE SOLD.—A valuable extensive Freehold Estate situated in Prince Edward 

Isiand, Gulph of St. Lawrence, British North America, consisting of ‘Townships, 
Numbers 38, 39, 4¢, 41, and 42, which comprehend the parish of St. Patrick, in King’s 
County. Also, Township No, 66, in the parish of St. George ; and also, one undivided 
third part of the residue of Township No. 43, in East Parish, in the said County, con- 
taining in the whole trom eighty to one hundred thousand acres of lad. This estate 
embraces on the North, between Twenty and Thirty miles of Sea Coast, in the Galph of 
St. Lawrence, the beautiful and expansive Bay of St. Peters, nine miles in length, by 
one in breadth, with sufficient depth of water tor fishing and coasting vessels ; Savage 
Harbour, part of Hillsborough, and Mill Lake Rivers, are also embraced within its limits. 
Tbe soil of this extensive tract of land may compete in quality with the soil generally of 
this Island. 

About 20,000 acres are occupied by between 300 and 400 Tenants, with a Rental of 
£ 1000 sterling and upwards, for a term of Forty Years. The residue of the Land on the 
several Townships, is unimproved, (except Morrell Farm,) covered with well preserved 
timber, consisting of Spruce, Fir, White and Black Hemlock, Juniper or Larch, White 
Yellow, and Black Birch, Oak, Ash, Elm, Beech, Rock, White Curled or Bird Eye Ma- 
ple, fit for plank, deal, and railway timber for the Home or English Market, and also for 
ship building, for which there are several commodious Ship Yards on the property now 
in the hands of the propiievor, with sunable buildings for those establishments, at pre 
sent in use for that profitable branch of industry. 

There are tive Saw Millsand one Grist Mill in operation on the estate, (besides other 
grist or flour mills in the neighbourhood,) the latter two miles distant from Morrell 
House, the seat of the Proprietor, and Morrell Farm in his occupancy consisting of 500 
acres (which may be enlarged to 10@0 acres or more on Occasion) In a high state of cuiti- 
vation with suitable buildings beautifully situated on the South side of St. Peters Bay, 
twenty-seven miles from Charlotte Town, the seat of Governinant and Capital of the Ig- 
land, to which there isan excellent road. Numerous other roads intersect this property 
in various directions to the extent of sixty miles and upwards, thas affording every fa- 
cility toa purchaser of locating Tenants or Settlers in the inte*ior of the Estate, withe 
outany expenditure of Capital for that end. Morrell River, one of the largest in the Is- 
land, has many branches and takes its serpentine course through Townships, Nos. 38, 39 
and 40, a distance of upwards of twenty miles, and tallsinto St. Peters Bay ; it abounds 
with Salmon, Trout, Shell, and all other fish peculiar to the Island. The Charlotte 
Town Market ischiefly supplied with Salmon from that Bay and River, I'wo smailer 
rivers, the Midgel and Matie have their sources in this property and flow into St. Peters 
Bay :—A very valuable salt water fishing ground extends along the Sea Board of this es- 
tate, where large quantities of Codfish, Mackarel, Herrings, and Gasperaux, in their re- 
spective seasons, are annually caught, and in which undertaking, capital if judicieusly 
applied, may be most profitably employed. ‘ 

This estate is the most extensive and splendid that has been offered for sale in this Is- 

land, and whetber regarded as a profitable investment of capital fora private gentleman, 
or of one extensively engaged in Commerce, it cannot fail to be equally eligible. 
The proprietor having been resident upon the Estate for more than forty years, great 
care, of course, has been taken by him in the preservation of timber, as well as in its gen- 
eral improvement; but who has now arrive: ata period of lite when the pleasures de- 
rived tron: the possession of property cease ; is therefore desirous of disposing of it. Its 
various boundaries have been at great expense, recently, accurately deftned by competent 
survevors. 

Halt the consideration money may remain on the security of the Estate by Mortgage, 
if requited by the purchaser, 

Lithogr iphic Maps of ‘Townships, Nos. 58, 39, 40, 41, and 42, comprising the parish of 
St. Patrick; and plans of Townships, Nos. 66, and 43, may be seen on application to 
WILLIAM FORGAN, of Charlotte Town, in Prince Edward Island, Esquire, Barrister 
at Law, by whom all particalars regarding the Estate, willbe mace known to 
— rs, and to Andrew Colville, Esquire, or Edward Irving, Esquire, 



































uildings, London, or Edward Worrell, Esquire, 55 Cambridge-street 
Square, London. ; 

Prine. Edward Island, 26th January 1846. Sra. 
Pe ode tne scien 2 Na pomen sents tn aeatnenp 
pOSEPH GLILLOTT’S STEEL PENS eivig 
}« tresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A large 
| stock ts constantly kept hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus avi 
} Double Vase Bar n; Principality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points; Cali- 


graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 
aroolal, \ r ™ i School Pens, or rds and int { 
t ether with an excellent art e for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro. 


' 
} ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and finenes 
B t ably su rt 


boxes of ne 





, 2 and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
of every d offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
JESSOP, Importer, 91 Jobn, corner of Gold street. 

limes find ag 
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solicited by 
Canaova dealers willat ail 
jana 


vod assortment for sale by 
Mr. JAMES FOX, Montreal 


aa eam BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 

Ship Co.'s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 

B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 

power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 







NN 55 6i66004 ox badenbdascsess llth April | Thursday............. bb 6b 0b046600 7th Mag 

NUN 6 bincedcccasnceveeresss 30th May | Thursday........... ‘ i 

I hadi Ss040enssacdenederacd 25th July | Thursday............ 9406k00064 0406 20th Aug 

Saturday....... ROPEKRSLE EC Aneedbas 12th Sept | Thursday............ : 4 

WORRDERT oo cosicecccccccvcccosvecces bist Oct | Thursday.............. Cedeeseesecs 26ih Nov 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

From Liverpool. From New York. 

DR cobs ecetstcccivedseceses -»-9th May | Saturday 

IE Vi '0'0.059.654000080060 «Keene 7th July | Saturday 

EEN 6istiessee.s sicenccsee’ 26th Aug | Tuesday 

Oe TO bb oo ivicce cies escecvsveene 30th Oct | Tuesday 


Fare to Liverpeol per ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Steward’s fees. 

Fares per “GREAT BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the Stas 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 

For freight or passage, or other information, apply in New York to 
KICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 


New York, 27th February, 1946. mi tt. 





era BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall street.—The 

Company offers the following advantages to the public. 

LIVES ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 

The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and } ina secured note at 12 moaths 
bearing 6 per centinterest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 

No person is liable beyond the amountof his premium. 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of bis 
creditors. 

There willbe an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash. 


The insured can at any time borrow of the Company § of the amount of theie 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 
Seth Low, Robert L. Patterson, 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, Thomas B. Segur, 
Henry McFarlan, Guillaume Merle, 


Chas. S. Mackneutt, Edward Anthony, 
Jobn A, Underwooi, m. M. Simpson, 
Wm. H. Mott, | Lewis C. Grove 


sO Wis T, 
. . ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary, 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent 
JAMES STEWART M. D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o’clock. 
RATOS OF INSURANCE OVER S100, 
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Ace are | Fis | _— | Age aEs BES an 
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20 91 | ys | 177 | 4 1 90 1 96 | 37 
25 1 00 1 12 | 204 | 50 | 196 209 | 460 
30 1 31 136 | 236 |; 55 2 32 3 21 1 578 
35 1 36 1 53 | 275 60 435 491 | 700 
40 169 | 188 320 | 65 5 34 5 99 | 8 65 


nov 2214mos. 





~ J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 41 
e WALL STREET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to theit 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably for sale at this Mffice. 

BaNK OF ENGLAND NOTES, BILLs oF EXCHANGE, Fore1GN GoLp anp SILVER of al 
descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the mosi 
favourable terms. a ‘ 

CouLections in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitude in the most liberal terms, s ‘aige : 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Unioa 
bought and sold at the lowest rates 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, by 

nit S. J. SYLVOSTER, t Wailst 


NIEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPAN\Y.—Persons may 
N effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
bnd for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 

PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 








Age. | 1Vear. | Age. 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year 
_ | 0 72 | 26 ; 107 | 38 1 48 50 ; 1 9% 
is 677 } 27 | 1ie } 89 | 1 57 51 1 #7 
16 0 84 } 2 | 120 |} 40 1 69 52 | 2 
7 0 36 ; 2 | 128 ; 41 1 78 53 i; 2 
18 0 89 3 6 61 St 42 | 1 85 54 2 2B 
19 0 90 ! 31 } 1932 ; 43 1 89 55 2 8 
20 ; ogi 32 1 33 | #4 | 19 es) 2 
21 0 92 33. | s1 34 45 | #191 57 2 7 
22 | 0 95 $40} 1:85 } 46 | 192 58 3 if 
3 0 97 35 1 36 7 6 | «198 an | 4 
24 | 0 99 36 | «1:39 43 1 94 | 6 | 4 
25 1 00 57 14 49 | 195 j 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 montiis,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 mor hs, 2 1-2 per cent - . 
When the amount to be deposited shail exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed OY 
special agreement. : ; 
TRUSTEES 
Davic 8S. Kenned: Thomas W.I low, John Greig 
Stephen Alle Stephen Warre William Bara 
John R. Townse Gulian C. Verplanck Robert Ray, 
Henry Brevoort Gardner G. How Leonardo S. Saares, 
John Johnst All RK. G a John : pro ‘ 
onstns 7 Samuel Thomsor ohn . sto 
sogenine So James J. Jone William B. Astor, 
Jonathan Goodhus Soseph Ker han, Daniel Lord, J 
James Hooker, Corn. W. Lawrence, ane , 
John D. Van Bur . JOHN R. TOWNSEND esident. 











D, Pr 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN. 
Physician to the Company 


CHARLES C. PaLmMeR, Secreta 
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